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(‘‘i AM SOBRY YOU ARE VEXED ABOUT IT, DARLING!"' SAID SYBIL, IN HEB SOFT, TENDER WAY.] 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Constance Marnowe sat staring at the letter 
on her knee, Each » profoundly con- 
temptuous word stung her as though they 
Were 0 many sharp-edged weapons. 

She was not sensitive by nature; she had 
been, and was, capable of doing many mean 
Unwomanly acts without any aftermath of 
Conscientious scruples or remorse. Pvevarica. 
tions, tricks, deceita were as nothing to her, 
had she some object to attain. 

Bat she waa a true disciple of the modern- 
day philosophy, and there was nothing more 
terrible or more annoying to her than the 
possibility of being ‘‘ found out” in any one 
of the emall dishonours she was capable of 
performing. 

And this was just what had happened. 
Atter all her scheming, after all her cleverness, 
in the very zenith of what had seemed to her 
Spproaching success, that which she had 
feared in the beginning had come to pass, and 





come to passin an even worse manner than 
she had dreamed of then. Philip Desmond 
wrote very clearly and to the point, 

He did not addresa her. The letter began 
abruptly,— 


‘‘T am writing to inform you of the fact 
that I have this day asked your cousin, 
Katherine, to become my wife, and that she 
has given me the greatest happiness I can 
know in consenting todoso. Pcorhaps, after 
this statement, you will not be wholly unpre- 
pared for what I have to say next, which is 
briefly that the true story of your cousin's 
osreer since she lefs your mother’s house i3 
now known to me, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend what reason can have induced you to 
have given me so false an account of the 
matter. 

‘* Many times of late the incongruity and 
absurdity of the story you related have forced 
themselves upon me, more especially as the 
beauty and nobility of Katherine's nature has 
been revealed to me; and had it not been for 
my promise to you, I should have spoken to 
her more than once on the subject ; my lips, 





however, were sealed until to-night, when, at 
she has become from now henceforth the 
dearest object of my life, I felt it no disloyalty 
to you (since you had begged for my absolute 
silence, simply to gratify her whim) to ques- 
tion her on the matter, 

‘The child's simple record of all that has 
passed has given me the greatest pleasure and 
the deepest pain. Pleasure in that I have 
found undoubted proof for my faith in her 
noble nature ; and pain that I am compelled 
to recognise not only deceit, but downright 
dishonour, in a character which up to now har 
won my most sincere admiration and sym. 
pathy. 

‘I have sat thinking very quietly over all 
you said, and the more I think, the more 
puzzled I am to account for your action. 

‘* One trath, however, has forced itself upon 
me, and that is that though you are her kins- 
woman, and should therefore have natarally 
some affection for her, you are no true friend 
to Katherine, and are better out of her life. 
For all the loyalty and love she gives $ou, you 
answer with a wrong. She calla you ber 
benefactress, speaks of you gently and tenderly 
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as raving be!pod her when she needed help, | thst were terrible in their revengefal import | be in love with a red. baired achool.gitl?’ Oh} 
“Ghe would never have opened her lips | crowded her mind, ; it’s all rubbich!"” 
abowt -you or about herself, bat, as my She was very murderesa in will, She} Constance sighed a short sharp Bigh, She 


betrothed wife, she haa recoguised my righs 
to question and be answered. I have told her 
nothing. The clever fabrication with which 
you imposed on me shall remain our ceoret. 

*T can cee well that Katherine is troabied 
abont you, bat I will ask no more questions; 
it ahe were to know of your unaccountable 
action, is would be to give her grief and deep 
regret, It is my desire to shield her from all 
sorrow, and to guard her pure young heart 
fresh aud sweet as long ag my life shall last. 
And so, remembering your falsehood, and 
knowing the danger that an unprinoipled 
naturé can do to a simpler and a better one, 
I regres I have no other alternative than to 
tell you, plainly and straightforwardly, that 
all connection must cease at once between my 
future wife and yourself. 

** Oatwardly, of course, you'will seem-to*be 
friende, the world must be conecidexé). but 
more than this shall never be. I snr weiting 
by thia\post to your. mother, to acquainteher 
with my engage niece, and to*in- 
forem her of our almdstGmemetiiate marriages 

‘Ta conelasion, let tieeadvise you to ‘re. 
strain your flotioneal tendemeies in discussing 
your friends and acgueintasives;and remember 
thet fem now. everyt ‘thas concerns: 
Katherine emmys ffair, and dealt with) 
by me soé@edingly. An insulelto hurwill be 
ave Ry/me. You have hitherie fnown 
mes only’as friend and a man of prace—it 
liewiayour own hands to maintain this letter 
ordem—Baithtally yours, 

*' Patri Desuonp.” 





She adiread the words over and over agaia, } 


Whembereyes had first fallen on his: hand- 
writing, agreat excitement and delight had 
filled her: she had rushed upstairs to her 
own room With ber treasure, ‘The letier had 
reached Hatvtead Manor by a late post, and 
nad arrived Whew Constance had been engaged 


; 0 ‘tila girl whom she) wilowed “‘Mareeif. to 


in a semi-flittwtion. with a young maw who | 


had fallen yery much in love with her-and 
worshipped her'beauty, Constance’s vanity 
could not fail to be gratified by this Cevotion, 
but her thoughts were very busy, and she-did 
nothing bat conjecture and oonjeeture over 
Philip and his sudden departure, till her head 
ached. The advent of the letter-bag only 
slightly aroused her, until she suddenly caught 
sight of Despmond’s well-known handwriting, 
With flashed-cheeks and a beating heart she 
ran up the etairs two at a time, and locked 
beréelf into ber room, 


last—at lacst!'’ was hor dazed, exuliant 


sat, she knew not for how long, her arms 
folded across ber breast, her hands cold as 
death. 

The letter fluttered and Jay at her feet, and 
the sound of the laughing voices from outside 
floated in t0 mock at her misery. She cursed 
them under ber breath, and then she awoke to 
real facts. Bhe must go ond among them 
all, and laugh and act as though nothing had 
happened. 

She rose to her fees, and went to her glasa 
very deliberately, she looked at herself; the 
colour was coming back into her cheeks, she 
smiled at her reflection. There was nochange. 
The dent of the blow was buried in her heart, 
it was her seoret alone, 

She picked up the letter, unlocked herdoor, 
and went, as we have seen, to Lady Sinclair's 
room, 

She wasenduring mortification and Jieap- 
poinsment almost too great to deseribe, but 
she showed none of it. 

She deceived Lady Sinclair, greatly to:that 
kind-hearted little women’s comfort, and she 
would have deceived everyBody. She was a 
skilled sotress, 


When she regained her own ‘room, she eat 
\‘@iwn-end stared at the letter There wae 


had set herself a part to play, 
an easy one, 

*' Poor Sir Philip 1" she said, and her yoice 
sounded weary, ‘I hope yon will not leg 
yourself say all this to him, Lena? I am 
afraid he will not like it,” 

“I daresay not. Fools never do care to be 
told of their folly,"’ Lady Sinclair anewered 
drily ; and then her wrath, engendered chiefly 
on Constance’s account, and a good deal on 
her own in having failed to arrange things ag 
she desired, broke out, “It's all absurd} 
Philip! Philip Desmond! one of the mog} 
celebrated men of the day, so brilliant, so 
olever, 80 great, to go and throw himself 
away on a bit of a sernbby girl with red hair | 
Please forgive me, Conatancse. I know she ig 
your cousin, bat I can’t help myself. I am 
furious. Of course I wanted Philip to marry, 
but not marry like this, I wanted him io 
have a wife who would be an omament and 
an honour to him, and now——"’ 

Constance was tappivg the desk with her 
pen. Her friend's anger and WR & 
great salve, to her smarting vanity, still it 
irritated her. She much preferred:to bealone, 
at least just for the moment, 

‘Dear Lena,” she ssid, seffily; and with 


but it was nos 





‘Hothiing definite im ber‘ head, setting sertaia 
‘imtier mind, except theréager, Overw 
@seive—the desirefor revenge: 

“To will comme; I cam wait?’ ‘the raid; 


between herttestin ‘I an fhar 
Ob! Heaven; I will make him ! Lwill 
torture him ; pray: for death, end’ 
yet he shall not diel” 

Shte-wara-mad women ‘fin Hier rage and re- 
veugefal hate. The thougll Kis’s ameon- 
—— over her blood rize 
topiary. 

‘Tite statement of his Mive,/ofiedevotion 


pétvoniee and despise altermmeply, was aiimost 
more then ehe could bear’ at the Monrent, 
Sherhad to rise and walk to and fro‘to give 








& weary sigh, ‘‘ don't fret-to much, After all, 
you will do no good, and you can’t-alter 


They—— 
“Can't 1?" Sinolaiz, defi. 


Lady 
ffa pamtly. © Well, I hee Tean-write and 


ve. » the trath 
pun sitwbewill be something, 


ta, 

fr ond 
‘to him “the: hideous-mistake he teubiog, I 
can ” 


Constance rose h . 
‘No, no,” shevenid, eagerly, i ly. 
‘Gene, this is impossible. You can do 


n you. must do nothing, Sir Philip is 
his own*tastexyand muet be the best jadge of 
hia own affaifa If regres follows, he has-only 
himeelf to shattin. Box myself, I do not-sco 





vent'te the feverish cxcitemeéntin-her frames: 
she did: not know herseif/in this mood, 
was rmed. 

When Lady Sinclair knooked at therdcora 
little while later, however, and poppedi im her 
head, she found Constance at her weitiirg 
table, in band, 


7 

why regret oome;, but that is forthe 

fatur e. Why. fere, why should 
note T with r oldest and bees 


2 Llentreat yam to let the matter rest, 

. * the inevitable, I ia wonderfal how 

ew one can do theze: disagreeable things 
when one tries.” 

Lady Sinclair ssid nothing. She locked at 





“ Will you ever forgive me, Lena?" cried 
_ Marlowe, looking round, and la a) 
ttle, 


| Ihave a heap of letters to answer ; mamma 
« He bas written ! It musthe a proposal at — 


, I must send my congratalations, 


thought, and she held the letter unopened for | 


# ‘ims in ~ excitement. When at last she 
unfolded the paper, rhe was absolutely con- 
vinoed that her scheming was all ended and 
that the goal was won. 

As she réad the first lines every drop of 
blood‘ seemed to rush from her heart to her 
head; ehe staggered, and haf to clutely tie 
bed- post to prevent herself from falling, 


| of tender sympathy for her friend and her 


She dragged herself to wecheir, and satin | 


it while she read the letterthrough quietly, 
deliberately, Those who were enviers of 
Constance Marlowe, and her universally 
adatiréd béanty, must ave given her sudden 


pity if her’ face conld have’ been revealed to 


a this moment, It was oe lined 
ali atv onee, A. grey pallor spr over: her 
rosevtimied cleeks--her lips were set and 
white: For ths first time in her life she 


eoffered acutely—abaolately. She shranks from 


herzeif in this moment. 

So powerful was the condemestion and 
contempt conveyed'in this Ietter, that she 
reeroett to be"hideous im her own sight, 

Her wrong, ber fatveness, rove clear before 
bée, Ste stendet avimowle@ged the jastise of 
her ponteh or nm: 

Bue naente is a st slercent. Az the 
first hoPribte fesrand egony paseed, Constance 
became herself sgain—herself, only more 
Drter, oiore croel, mere hard. Thovghty 


expects a daily epistle, as you know, and now 
Have you 
written?” 

Lady Sinolair esid “no.” She was pulling 
on her driving-gloves, and was apparently 
engrossed in the task, but her eyes were fail 


friend's bravery. 

‘* She doce feel it after all, poor girl !’’ she 
thought to herself. ‘“ How placky she ie; I 
should be jast: mad!" 

Oat loud, she aaid,— 

“Oh! there is plenty of time, I ama bad! 
correspondent, as Philip knows, and, be- 
sides,'’—stre &® moment—*Ddesides, I 
am not quite eure whether I skalb send any | 
congratulations; I don't feel congratulatory, 
and I nevér could bea hypocrite, The whole 
thing hee amezed me beyond: words, and I 
only hepe Philip won't regre# makings fuck of | 
bimeeif at his time-of lite, that isralii"’ 

laughed aot tly. | 

“Dear Lena, yousre such a dear, fanny 

cremture! Why, Sit Philip ia quite a young 
man comperatively speaking.” 
‘*Not when the ‘comparatively spesking’ 
meang merrisce with a asupid cheld of a 
seheo!-gith Why, that ohit can’t Be more 
than sixteen, is she?” 

‘Agee makes very little diderence when a 
nin ivintove, Lens.” 

Laty S$ molaic wae ini patiently 

“Tplove! Itiatoesitly, How 





4 ‘Philip 


**I. don't think I shall drive, after all. fal and very weary. 


the face before her. OCoustance wore her 
usual serene expression, only little sorrow- 
There was an air of 
patient submission that went straight to 


| Lady Sinclaie’s impulsive tender heart. 


“You are an angel, Constie!” she said, 
bending forward to kiss the beautifal face, 


‘and then as she was running away she looked 


back. ‘And I shall bate her—the little red- 
haired cat!” she cried, and then ehe vanished. 

Constance laughed a hollow sort of laugh as 
she was alone. 

Lena oan hate well, and she is powerfal. 
Philip Desmond's wife-may bave good resson 
to find that trath an unpleasant one, He 
may guard her as much as he likes, he 
mey wrep her purity and nobility wbont with 
cotton wool; he is nos omnipotent, and my 
time will come. It may not-be-to-day-or t0- 
morrow, but it will come all the-same. Icaa 
wait and I can work, I do-noteare it I wait 
silk I am old and. grey, it I can only see him 
suffer in: the end—see him. soffer 
her!” 

She sat down to hor writing 
up her pen. Her eyes: feild vaguely OB & 
diamond bangle she wore, it had been the 
bridegroom's present to the bridesmaids. 

“IPT oam see-herkieked into the gutter and 
throat the sword of my revenge into his 
heat!” 

So ran the venom of her thoughts; and, s# 
she sat, there came,skhe knew not how.oF why, 
suddenty into her. mind o rexacomnbranes, cA 


Meuricae Montgomery's strange we 
Ste did not know why this ebould be, fit had 


again, and took 


sallen eet face, 
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no coherence with her other thoughts; but 
the memory cane clear encugh, and it seemed 
to twine itself in with her anger and her 
hatred and her revengefal desire, fill it 
became part and parcel of the whole, 

Atserwards the mist in her mind cleared 
away on this point, and she understood the 
meaning of the confosed intermingling of 
Manrice Montgomery with her plang for the 
tature and her revenge, 





CHAPTER XXII, 


Aumost before the world of Philip Des. 
mond’s friends and acqaaistances had grasped 
the first-astonishing fact of hia engagement 
game the news that his marriage was already 
2coontphi 

Within shree-weeka of Sybil Montgomery's 
macriage Kit: had been transferred from her 
lowly state t0 one which placed her on a pin- 
nacle of social grandeur and regard; and her 
feet were set-on the beginning of a path that 
seomed@ to her glorious in the promise of per- 
petual sanshine, heavenly im its atmosphere of 
ovostaut tender Jove and proteotion. 

Phitip Desmond had always been an enigma 
and a mystery to scciety by reason of his 
frequent and long isolations in foreign lends, 
and by his seeming devotion to bashelordom. 
Hia marriage was a source.ol excitement and 


‘0aai Ds 
; Had it ocourred in the middle or end of the 
Lendon season, the gossip would have been 
tremendous; bat even agit was, ne country 
house, no sheoting-box, or yachting.party bus 
embraced the news at first with -inoredulity, 
wen amazement, aud altogether with. enjoy- 
ment. 

Everyone liked Philip Desmond, although 
some feared bim; but with nearly everyone 
we distinguished. soldier was. a prime 
favourite, and epeculation was rifeon the sub- 
jeot of the young wife he had chosen, 

At firat there waa a confusion of ideas by 
reason of Kie’s surname being the same-as 
Constance’s ; bat'im the announcement of the 
marriage briefly pat inthe Morning Post, it 
wae very soon seen that the fair Constance 
was not the heroine of the moments, 

Everyone was eager to. ges all the informa. 
tion possible about the wedding; but there 
was no-one to iaform them except Lady Mil 
borough or Mrs. Marlowe, who appoared to 
have been. the only two people at the ocere- 
moay, 

Taere was no mention of bridesmaids or 
fisery, the anacuncemens merely stating thas 
Katherine. Mary, only daughter of the late 
George Marlowe, Esq., had. been married by 
special license to Sir Philip Desmond, Bart., 
a the Chapel Royal. Savoy, and that the 
uewly-maerried couple had. gone to Iceland for 
the honeymoon, 

Everything had besa. done quieily and 
quickly, Philip negleotsd nothing that was 
necessary to his yonng: wife's digaity ; but he 
wae determined to avoid all fass-and sasamuch 
pablivity as possible. 

He travelied down to. the.Limes himself, 
and coldly but courteously expressed his 
devive that Mes. Marlowe:should :be-precent at 
the marriage ceremony, and go through the 
forax of giving:her niece away. 

His vieit coming. soon atter his: letter, lofts 
Mrs. Mavlowe'with nothing to say apert from 
the very sincere qualms of conscience that-she 
had enffered about Kit. and, to do Mra. Mar- 
lowe justice, she waa eiaosre, and-had a oon- 
Soience, Her narrow valgar:mind was con- 
siderably impreased.by the astounding. fact 
that Kit waa about to: become so. great a 
person, Titles were one of the few worldy 
thioge that found a resting place ia Mra: 
Marlowe's heart, she had weakness for them, 
aod she-valued shem very highly, 

She agreed at once to all Sir Pailip 
proposed; and-she won. bis anwilling respect 
by her cold demeanour towards Kis. 


“At least she is not a bypoorite,’' he ssid: 
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to himeelf; “ she does not like my darling, but 
she does not pretend to do so, which is honest 
it it is disagreeable,” 

An invitation, gently worded by Kit, had 
bsen written to Constance’; but Miss Marlowe 
had gone conveniently yachting with Lady 
Sinolair and a party, and so was spared the 
tronble of answering or attending, 

Philip had frowned when hia little friend | 


congratalation,. He was hott with her, and 
he feié, justly, that it was a. poor return for 
his long and oft.tried. friendship ; but he kept 
this to himeeif, and, in his happiness, managed 
to forget-all annoyance. 

Sybil would bave roched*to be with Kit on | 


been poseible, but no one knew exactly where 
Captain Montgomery, and Kit to 


wishes. 

Kit had. been a wife of three days when 
theze Jetters reachedthe Montgomerys. 
bad been on: an expedition u 
Swiss mountains in company with a party of | 


warmly aud quickly. 1 tues with natural | 
shyness anti reserve, did not réspond so! 
sasily fo the frien@ly overtures of these 
strangers as her husband, and deep in her! 
heart there came @ little pain, when she saw) 
how delighted Maurice was to quit their | 
solitude & deve tor the merry langhter and! 
bustle of a party. 

Ske made excuséy for bim, of course# did | 
she nos love him utterly, absolutely ?—butthe | 
pain did not go, because of ‘the excuves, and 
she grew @ little more shy and reserved in 
consequences, It was nothing to Maurice 
whother his wife liked what he liked or did 
otherwise. He was tired of her company, and 
he preferred rather to bé amused by others! 
then to find gome satisfadtion for his ennui 
and bad temper in quarrelling with her. He} 
sighed impatiently at Sybil’s devotion; she! 
would be a terrible'nnitance, he said to him. 
self, if she meant te continue as she had begun, 
Yet, though he was bored, he could not help 
feeling & certain sense of pleasure in having 
this girl eo deeply infatuated with him; is 
pleased hia all. powerfol vanity, and anything 
that did that oonld not fail to be agreeable to 
him. The meeting with the Americans was 
a decided bit of goof luck to Maurice, and he 
very s000 managed to make the most of it, 
In a grudging sort-of way he gave his little 





was abways well, never grew tired, always 
good. fempered ; hereunny nature shone about 
him in a way that should have made a better 
roan of him, 

But though he recdguisell all this, Maurice 
did not fail t0 be. aggrieved over Sybil’s other 
a veri bates. 

She waa not pretty, nor, compared with the 
Awericam. women, was she evem smart; her 
charmsilay in her nature and in a sweet er- 
pression on her gentle, comely face. Her 
clear, healthy complexion was her grentest 
beauty; bat Mamricoe had a picture in his 
mind of a pale delicate skia set in an aurcola 
of copper-red hair, and Spbil’s colouring sesraed 
almost valgar whea-he compared her with 
Kis. 


Alshough she had been pained at his evident 
eagerness to join the other party, Sybil could 
not complain shat Maurice neglected her. 

In fact, hie: temper, which had not been 
very pleasant before, distinotly improved, and 
he was 6o.gay, 80 baudsome, so happy, that 
Sybil rejoiced and was bappy too. 

Sae-had. many lessons to learn in the hard 
tack of mastering the many gradations of a 
man's most vital part, his selfishness; she 
would not be lopg, however, in grasping the 
rudiments of some, for Maurice was an apt 





wife some admiration that was sincere. She’ 





tator, 
Theexoursion upthomountaina lasted many 


<— 


days. They had given no orders for thei¢ 
letters to be sent after them—in fact, thia 
would have been almost an impossibilty—se 
that when they reached the hotel from which 
they had started Sybil found a perfeat budget 
of correspondence awaiting them. 


Woman. like, she rushed to the letters aa to 
many dear friends, and Maurice smiled 


£0 

u i with amusement at her eagerness. On the 
Lena bed sent him two lines of curt, formal whole he was pleased with By bil. He had in- 
dulged in a very good flirtation with one of 
the prettiest of the Americans during the ex- 
cursion, and little Mrs, Montgomery had 
betrayed neither cognisance of nor annoyance 
at the fact, thereby considerably enhancing 


ber vaiue in her husband’ 8,and in th 
the most important day of her life had it! eyes of the rest of theparty. 


Maurice would have been tremendodaly 


the bride and bridegroom were wandering ; all’ gatonished if he could have kaown the admira- 
that could be done waa for Philip to write to| tion his late compagnons de voyage bestowed on 
f ; pen a few Sybil, andthe semi.contemptaons regard they 
tender words to Sybil, telling the wonderfal had for his handsome self, This was the sors 
news, and asking for her prayers and good of thing he would not have understood. He 
sauntered into the salle to read his letters, 


Sybil, with tears in her eyes (tears seemed 


They | to lie jast behind her eyes now, though why 
p some of the ‘she could not tel'), seized on her home letter?. 


No one had forgotten her. There was & 


amucing Americans whom they had met en letter from everybody. Her married siaterg, 
route, and with whom Maurice had fraternised her mother, her father, some of the pensioners, 


a& dozen well-liked friends, » few of the sex- 
vants, and one in Kit’s quaint unusual hand, 

She hastily opened her home ocorrespon- 
dence firat—it waa like 8 breath of Halstead 
to receive them, and she felé that the old air 
was somehow more sweet and dear than any 
other, and then she opened Kié's. 

At the first words ahe gasped; then she few, 


in a wild state of excitement; to find her hug- 


“ Maurice ! Maurice!” she cried, ‘* where 


jareyou? Iwantyou! What do you think 
has happened? What——” 


Maurice was not in the salle. 

Bhe was dreadfully disappointed. She ran 
about seeking him everywhere; like a child. 
She must find him, there was such news to 
tell him—such astounding news—somethio 
80 extraordinary, something so wonderfal an 
yet 20 delightful, . 

Maurice was outside in the gardens; he 
heard her coming, and he-put the best ourb 
possible on the fury of rage and passionate 
jeslousy that had overwhelmed him, He was 
glad of the dusk to hide hie face. 

Sybil roshed upon him in a whirlwind. 

‘Oh, here you are, darling! I have been 
leoking for yougeverywhere, everywhere. IL 
have got such news, such-——” 

"So have I!" Maurice laughed a short 
laugh. “I suppose it ig the same, Desmond 
has written to me!” 

‘* And I have heard from Kate, I assure 
you, Maurice, I am so'amazed I hardly know 
whether I am on my head or my heels. 
Philip going to marry my little Kit! It is too 
wonderfal! What is to-day—the 7sh Sep- 
tember? Why, they are married already— 
oh! If I had only ‘known—if onty I conld 
have sent her one word of congratulation.” 

Maurice's evil temper arose, he was nob 
atilled in celf. reatrainé, 

‘Congratulations,’ he sneered, “to 
whom? To Philip for marrying » housemaid, 
or to her for tying herdelf up with an old man 
for life?” 

Bybil shrank back from him, his voice wa 
80 bitter ; she was silent, and the pleasure she 
had felt died out s!] at once. 

Maurice went on talking angrily, suceringly. 
There was & sound in his voice she had never 
heard before. 

“ Congratulations, indeed! Philip is a fool 
to marry at his age, and to marry & womA”Aa 
utterly beneath bim in station and-——" 

Sybil broke in hurriedly. 

‘Qh, no, dear. [am sure you are wrong. 
I don’t know for osrtain, of course, but I am 
sare—yea, I am sure Kate is not what you 
say. She is a lady in every thought and deed, 
a——" 
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Maariss shrank at the mere mention of Kit's 
name. “ 

‘‘A lady masqnerading a3 a servant! Isis 
@ fanny mix up s!together, deceit and Heaven 
knows what!" He spoke very thickly, laugh- 
ing thas short, hard Iangh again. ‘ Anyhow, 
I think it is a very regrettable business, and I 
don’t think Pailip has treated me fairly.” 

To bimecif, under his breath, he mut- 


red — 

“ D——-n him! d——n him! She ie mine, 
ahe belongs to ms; she loves me, she loves me, 
and he has taken her. D——n him!” 

He was almost impotent in hia rage. 

Sybil was silent a moment, and then said, 
very gently,— 

‘* Way do you say that, dear? How has Sir 
Philip treated you unfairly ? 

“On! beoaaee he should have remembered 
me. He has no right to go and get married 
now at thie time of his life, when all along I 
have been suppoeed to be his heir, and——” 

Syhil was silent, Thia selfish, ungenerous 
apeech hart her to the quick. She knew how 
fond Pailip had always been of Manrice, and 
how moch he hed done for the young man. 

Is was incomprehensible to her that anyone 
should or conid have such mercenary. selfish 
thoughts. She felt she would rather Manrice 
had struck her a blow than have betrayed his 
real natore to her as he had done in thia 
apeech. Bat she loved him, and the power of 
that love was great enongh to fiad an excuse 
éven for such a fault aa this. 

“IT am sorry you are vexed about it, dar- 
ling.” she said, in her soft, tender’ way; 
bat,” sne hesitated, then gained courage, 
bas you—yoa do not need Sir Puitip now 
you have me, and——” 

Maarice swung himself from her impatient- 
ly, angrily. 

“Ya think I am fretting over the money,” 
he said, with an inconsistency that Sybil 
happily atsribated to his vexation. ‘ Money! 
there is more than mere money in the master, 
It ie a miserab'e thing—horrible! horrible!" 

He strode away saying this, and Sybil 
gathered her letters together, and went indoors 
slowly. 

Bne was conscious of a dull, dead ache in 
her heart. Is wae early days for such a pain 
to have a place there, bat it was there all the 


game, andi, as she went upstairs wearily to her | 


room. the tears that had lain behind her eyes 
found a vent and rolled down her cheeks. 

The shadow Ki had prayed eo earnestly 
aight be averted from this gentle creature's 
~~. was oreeping slowly bgt surely upon her. 

n & litele while is woald have spread over the 
whole of her young life’s sky, and darkened 
the glory of her lova, 


And while the shadow was drawing near to 
Sybil Moosyzomery's heart, the knowledge and 
reality of true. pure happiness was slowly 
making ita wayinto Kis'a life She had never 
known what the word happiness meant till 
now. Her heart was laden with gratitude, 
with love for thie man who was so good, 60 
grea: in nis tenderness and devotion. 

Tne story of a woman's love was slowly 
being revealed to her, Toe ohildish trust, 
the «ratitnde she gave Philip Deamond were 
there eit! ; bat something more wae growing, 
& deeper, a more intense feeling. a longing to 
repsy in eome small measure she debs of his 
Q000 ness to her. 

It was impossible for her to be with euch a 
nataore sa Philip Desmond posseased wishout 
R80utny ite beanties to their attermcat deptha. 

As though broaghs by invisible fairy fiagers, 
her old i!tasions orept back into her heart. Her 
dreaoe floated once more in her mind, Life, 
the world, beoame again what they had been 
to her in the days when ashe had sat under 
the gooseberry bashes and ran races with 
Cors scroas the meadows. 

Toe «ame yet even better, for now she had 
that which before had always been lacking—a 
heart that wae absolutely hers, a strong, 

tender hand to oling to, a love s0 great that 








tears of gratitade and joy would rice to her 
eyes as she realised it. 

“If I could only tell you really, really, 
really how much you have given me!’' she 
gaid, one day, to him as they stood in the 
grounds of the old Irish house thet had been 
Kit's firat home in her new life. 

Her arm was in his, and he was holding her 
lits!e hand between his own two strong ones. 

“Do you think I do not know, little one? ' 
Philip answered, softly, ‘ Bat the debt is 
equal, for yo. have given ms even more than 
I have given you—my beloved, my cherished 
wife!” 

He kiesed her lips, and they tarned indoors. 

‘'I¢ ia strange the Montgomerys do not 
write. I thought to have heard from Maurice 
certainly before now,” he said, as they went. 

Perhaps they have not had our letters 
yet?” Ki answered. 

A slight cloud passed over her mind as 
Manrice was mentioned. His memory waa 
the one shadowed spot in her heart. She had 
learnt to forget his treachery, and to regard 
him with contempt and horror. Many a time 
she longed to open up that sealed book, and 
tell her hasband all that had happened, but 
ehe hesitated. 

First, for Sybil'’s sake her woman's delicate 
sympathy forbade that she should let even 
Philip know the trath of that girl’s wasted 
love; and then she knew that were she to 
spesk of Maurice's infamy, she would give 
Phitip a terrible blow and a great unhappi- 
ness 

Tais she could not endure to do, It was 
her one prayer that she should minister to 
hig slvaye for his happiness, and so in her 
simple love ashe deamed that silence was beats 

"Phe past was past and done with. Maurice 
would not need a word to tell him this. Her 
lip sneered with contempt as she thought of 
hie probable fear and anxiety lest she should 
speak. 

Pie would soon understand that her silence 
was eloquent with all the scorn of a woman 
who knew him at his true worth; and so long 
as Sybil was allowed to live in happy 


| ignorance, and Philip's great heart was not 
| distreseed by the knowledge of Maurice's 


oe Kis determined her silence should 
eat, 

Tf she had only spoken, what misery she 
wogld have been saved! Bat, poor child, she 
acted for the baat and purest reasons, and the 
future was veiled from her eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER XXVIII.—(continued.) 


Tuere triamphant escape from Oskshaw 
somewhat lessened the bitternes of their 
failure to discover the wished-for document, 
and Lord Tressilian exersed himeelf to render 
his companions cheerfal. They rode slowly, 
both horses and riders being fatigued, and 
convereed freely. 

Is enly reqaired that their errand should 
have been successfal to make their morning- 
ride delightfal. The sun arose warm and 
pleasant. turning the dew drops on trees and 
hedges into magnificent diamouds ; the morn 
ing breeze drew the sweetest fragrance from 
the lovely flowers, and to the jaded senses of 
the travellers it proved refreshing ; the birde 
inda'tged in a perfect carnival of melody, and 
even the hawthorn hedges and the grasa by 
the roadside had an unusually clear, emerald. 
like look 

‘There ig no use ia hurrying our return to 
Edenconrt,” said the Viscount as they slowly 
proceeded along ® green country-lane. ‘ Sir 
Allyn is aware that you are gone on this 
errand, Iide, and will not expect your return 
uotil evening. Thirwell will soon be informed 
of our adventure, and haste on our part will 
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not improve matters. I think wa had better 
alight at Weat Hoxton to rest ourselves and 
wait until afternoon before finishing our 
journey.” 

Ilde acquiesced in this decision, as alao dig 
her friend, and it was decided that they 
should stay at the place desiguated. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when they 
came in sight of the straggling village and 
railway-station of West Hoxton, It wag g 
pretty place, on the bank of the river and 
sheltered by a profusion of trees, the shade of 
which looked inexpressibly refreshiog to the 
“we — - 

oon the very outskirt of the village, ol 

to the roadside, and flanked b a 
was @ small, neat-looking inn, with a long. 
covered verandah in front, and a eoting 
sign bearing the name of the esta’ ment— 
the Pig and Whistle. At the door of this inn 
the travellers alighted and were oonduoted 
into a cool, sanded parlour, while the groom 
disappeared with the horses in the direction 
of the stable. 

The first requisite of the young ladies was 
an hour or go of rest, the second was dinner. 
A room was therefore ordered for them with. 
ont delay, and they were condaoted to it 
almost immediately. It was a pleasant double 
bedded deparnment, with sanded floor, and 
looked towards the west. Here a oup of tea 
was brought to each, and they then sought 
refreshment in slamber. 

It was afternoon when they awakened, and 
exactly one o'clock when ¢ presented 
themselves in the parlour with bright, smiliag 
faces, and renovated toilets. Lord Tressilian 
was waiting there to receive them, and csme 
forward, giving a hand to each. 

‘*Dinner will be served immediately,” he 
said, ‘‘Let us try to forget our troubles, 
Iide, and enjoy our pic-nic repast here. 
Although we have failed in our endeavours to 
discover that important psper, we need not 
despair. Nearly a month’s respite remains to 
us, and it willbe hard indeed if in a month 
we cannot do something.” 

Ilde replied cheerfully, and Kate Arsdale, 
who but half comprehended her friend’s cause 
for grief, became merry and gay. 

The dinner was brought in and 
very tempting, with its plamp, freshly 
caught trout, ita nicely browned chicken, and 
profasion of delicacies. The trio, etriving to 
forget all that was unpleasant in 
situation, enjoyed the unceremonious repast, 
and were only sorry when it was oonoladed. 

The dinner over and the day proving warm, 
two or three hours were suffered to relapse 
before starting for home. The san was de- 
clining in the west when the horses were 
brought around and the party again set out 
upon their journey. 

As on the previous night, Tide looked long 
and earnestly at the pretty cottage-ornés 
Monrepos when they came near it, and wad 
tempted to dismount and oall upon Miss 
Wilmer. Promising herself tha) pleasure 
soon, but remarking that there was a singular 
air of confasion and bustle about the place, 
she rode on, little dreaming of the change 
that had taken place in the home of the 
Witmers during the past few hours. 

The remainder of the journey was quickly 
performed, 

At the distance of a few miles from Eden- 
ville the travellers encountered two riders, 
one of whom proved to be Therwell. The 
other was his servant who had summoned him 
tn O skahaw. 

Tne former reined in his horse as he recog: 
nised the little party, and an angry scowl 
passed over his face, quickly disappearing, 
however, and giving place to a bland 
expression. He looked at each member of 
the group with a keen, sorutinising glance, 
remarking their general air of diesppoint- 
ment, then bowed politely, and said, with & 
amile, — 

‘: Migs Dare has been to look at ber fatare 
home, I suppose. I hope she was pleased 
with it!” 
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There was no respons?, but Iide involan. 
sarily slackened the speed of her horse. 

A strange expression shone forth from the 
placeyes of Therwell. A singularly unpleasant 
nile lingered upon hia lips, and his voice was 
gots and emooth as he said,— 

‘‘] understand you thoroughly, Miss Dare. 
1 know why you went to Oakshaw. I half 
expected you would go. Bat I could have 
told you beforehand that you would no} fiad 
qhat you sought there," 

« Weill?’ aaid Ilde half haughtily, raising 
the reins as if about to pasa on. 

‘Ia it war between us, Miss Dare?” he 
asked, in a hissing tone. 

She bowed coldly. 

“Bo be it then!” she responded, his cold 
blue eyes gleaming. ‘' Bat you cannot avert 
your fate. You may struggle if you will, but 
you will only tighten your bonds!” 

Iide responded only by a defiant look—a 
fook in which her whole soul expressed bitter 
repugnance to him. He comprehended it, bit 
tis lip, and then whispared,— 

“ Remember, Miss Dare, that Iam not to 
pe goaded too far. I will not bear a great 
deal. Shall I remind you that your father’s 
life is at stake ?"’ 

Ilde grew pale and shaddered ; then dashed 
on at a farioug pace as if anxious to escape 
teom him. Kate Arsdaleand Lord Tressilian 
followed her. Therwell looked afser them, 
gave afew words of direction to his servant, 
and then galloped in pursuit of his promised 
‘bride. She did not permit him to overtake 
her, but dashed through the lower park gate, 
which she closed in his face, and then rode 
more slowly towards home. At the lake she 
parted with Lord Treasilian, who oe Reseed 
hand with a lover's tenderness, and 
‘her ati!l to cherish hope. 

“It will go hard if I cannot defeat that 
man,” said the young viscount, earnestly. 
“Wait and hops, my darling! "’ 

Bat there was little encouragement in the 
¢ones with which he bade her hope. Ilde, 
however, had her own plans, some of which 
yet remained to be acted upon ; musing upon 
them, and not at all despairing, she hastensd 
on towards her home ane éo her father's 
presence. At the threshold of the mansion 
ehe met Taerwell face to face, and as she 
looked up at him defiantly he smiled upon her 
with a look of conscious power, and again 
whispered,— 

“ Remember, Ilde Dare—s lifa is at stake! 
Bs carefal not to imperil it |" 








CHAPTER XXtIx, 


Equal their flame, unequil was their care ; 
‘ae lovel with hope, one languished with despair. 
Dryden, 


On reaching her home Ilde separated from 
ber friend and hastened to her own room, to 
prepare herself for her interview with her 
father. She hastened to divest herself of her 
tiding attire, refreshed her weakened energies 
by s bath, and then dressed herself with 
*rquisite neatness and care, A rose-coloured 
tobe gave to her cheeks something of the 
colour they had lost, and she entwined among 
“her loose curls a trailing, odorous vine-spray, 
‘whose green leaves and tiny soarlet blossome 
‘Sontrasted well with the golden brown of her 
hair, Her toilet completed, she went to her 

ther's room. 

H+ was lying upon a couch drawn up 

& window, and his wide-open eyes were 
xed upon the shifting clouds with an 
intensely wistfal expression. He was not 
‘aroused by the quiet entrance of his daughter, 
and she softly approached hia side and looked 
anxiously upon him for a moment before 
‘betraying her presence. 

It seemed to her that he had grown thinner 
&nd paler during the past few hours. There 
was & wan look about his mild face whish she 

never noticed before. His eyes looked 
‘heavy, and were underlined by a purple 





crescent that told of tears and sleeplessness. 
His mouth, about which even the devoted 
daughter sed an expression indicating 
weakness of and indecision of character, 
was drawn into heavy lines at the corners, 
and told plainly of a weary and grief-worn 
soul. A lock of hair that fell carelessly over 


ing to Therwell and Hoadley. They were 
talking of our affairs, and Hoadley said that 
Toerwell must pay him more when he came 
into possession of Edencourt, elae he might 
be tempted to betray him. Enough was suid 
to prove clearly that they were engaged in a 
conspiracy of which Therwell is the master- 
t , 


his thin forehead was almost as white as snow. | spiri 


His attitude was in keeping with his appear. 
ance, and indicated an almost utter hopeless- 
ness, 

‘‘ Father!" whispered the girl, softly, her 
brown eyes brimming over with tears, and her 
slender figure drooping painfully at the sad 
picture before her, “ Father!" 

That sweet sad voice, low as were its tones, 
seemed to blend with his thoughts. His lip 
quivered, aud his eyes assumed a thoughtfal 
look, as if he were endeavouring to pierce the 
veil that concealed from him the future. Bat 
he did not turn his head. 

‘‘Father!" again said Ilde, and this time 
her voice took a pleading tone, through which 
ran an undercarrent of anguish. ‘' Dear 
father, Iam come!" 

He heard her now. His wan, thin face 
lighted up with sudden joy, his lips quivered, 
his hands worked nervously, and he looked at 
her with wildly questioning eyes. 

“Thank heaven, you have come, my 
darling!” he cried, making an effort to rise 
from his reclining position. “I did not expect 
ooh soon. Have—have you good news for 
me ” 

She gently placed him back upon hia 
pillow, and smiled reassuringly, as she knelt 
a hia couch and bent over and kissed 


m. 

‘I did not find the paper, paps,” she said, 
uttering the worst at once, ‘‘but I have 
—o that it is probably not at Oak. 
shaw,” 

* Not at Oakshaw?" he faltered. 

‘No, bat you must not despair. It is true 
that everything looks dark around us now, 
paps, but you know the old adage—it's always 
darkest before the dawn. I have but little 
grounds for it, it is true, but I feel a conviction 
nevertheless that we, and not Therwell, shall 
triamph!” 

She foroed herself to speak with a cheerfal- 
nese she was far from feeling. He looked at 
her earnestly and anxiously, but she met his 
gaze brighily, smiling at him and looking, as 
seemed to him, the incarnation of hope and 
encouragement, 

* Blessed little comforter!" he murmured, 
clinging to her hand as if he depended upon it 
for safety. ‘‘Oh, Ilde, I hope and pray that 
your conviction may be founded upon truth. 
What has happened to encourage you ?"’ 

This was a question not easily to be 
answered, 

** Perhaps I had better relate my adventure, 
pps,” she answered, smiling, ‘‘and you can 
then jadge for yourself whether I have cause 
for hopefulness.” 

She drew some cushions beside the couch, 
seated herself upon them, and then, holding 
his hand, and keeping her clear dark eyes fixed 
upon bis, began her story. She told firat how 
she bad enlisted her favourite groom into her 
service, and how she appointed to meet him 
upon the previous night, in company with 
Misa Arsdale. 

“So Kate and I stole down through the 
gardens, papa, until we came to the laburnum 
bower. To our astonishment, Mrs, Amry 
started up ont of the thicket ——"’ 

“ Mre. Amry?” 

Ilde replied to this exclamation by briefly 
narrating her acquaintance with the new 
seamstress, and then returned to the original 
subject. She related how Mrs. Amry had 
cautioned her to silence and had then drawn 
her and Mies Aradale into the thicket, where 
they had crouched beside her. 


‘I should have thought her orsazy," said | ip 


the baronet. 

** Not so, psps. She was listening to two 
men, who were holding a seoret interview. I 
recognized the voices immediately as belong- 





Sir Allyn uttered a joyfa) exclamation, 

“There were three listeners,’ he said. 
‘The evidence of the three may help ue 
materially.” 

* They said nothing, papa, that could clear 
you of any charge they may wich to make,” 
replied Ilde, gently. ‘‘ Their words would be 
counteracted by that paper which Taerweil 
can show. Bat if that document were 
destroyed, these proofs of a conspiracy might 
assist us.” 

*‘ And you failed to find the paper?” groancd 
the baronet. 

*' Yea, father, but I think we have some clue 
to its whereabouts.” ° 

She proceeded to narrate the injano- 
tion of Mra. Amry with regard to the mahog. 
any box, and to detail her discovery that 
the new seamstress was not unacquainted 
with Therwell. She then told of her journey, 
of her meeting with Lord Tressilian, of the 
night ride, of the arrival at Oakshaw, the 
search, the letters she had discovered, the 
imprisonment and the escape. 

‘“‘A singular adventure, my darling,” said 
the baronet, “* and one that I would have 
spared you even at the cost of much pain to 
myself. I cannot bear to think that a delicate 
girl like you shoald have undergone so much 
fatigue and danger. 

‘* Bat think of the alternative, papa,” said 
Ilde. “Oae night's peril is no to be 
compared to a life-time of bitter suffering.” 

A deep shadow flitted over her father’s face 
and eyes. 

**Oa, if I had only been more brave, more 
decided!’ he moaned. “I might have 
averted all these sorrows from you, Ilde, if 
had been less weak, less fearful of the ad. 
veree censures of the world |’ 

**Do not reproach yourself, dear paps,” 
was the gentle response, while hie daughter's 
manner was ineffably tender and soothing. 
‘© 1% will all be wel). You muss hope and not 
despair. I was about to tell you sbut the 
letters I discovered were all signed ‘ M. G.,' 
and bore reference to some important charge, 
for which the writer was paid. One of the 
letters was signed ‘Your sister, M.G.’ The 
writer was evidently Therwell’s sister. De 
you know any of his relatives, or their 
names?” 

“No, dear. Therwell was never commani- 
cative, I fancy he was ashamed of hic 
relatives. At any rate, I know nothing 
except that he is a widower!” 

Iide was silent and thoughtfal for a brief 
space, and her father watched her changing 
expression as if he expected to read his doom 
in her lovely face. 

** Papa," she said, at length, “ we must try 
to fiad out who hia sister is and where she 
lives. I am convinced that the charge to 
which she so frequently alluded to in her 
letters ia the care of that paper. He has led 
something of a wandering lite, and he wonig 
never have carried that compact with him, 
risking its loss. He must have left it some. 
where, and what place can be so probable as 
the hands of his sister, who is of course 
devoted to hia interests?” 

«I don’t doubt bat that you are right, Ilde; 
but how are we to discover her residence 7? 
Therwell would never tell us.” 

* Certainly not. We must not betray our- 
selves by an inquiry. Bathe will probably 
write to her daring his stay here If I could 
see the addresses of his letters! I will order 
them to be brought before me before post- 


oie posts them himself,” interrupted the 
baronet. ‘‘He posted one to-day. No, Ilde, 
he is too cunning for us!" 

“‘ Seraightforwardness sometimes conquer® 
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coming: said os — 58 to = 
only be: bopefal) pspa, I amt sure I cam do 
something: “ There's that clerk at the post- 
cffise whom’ you semt to school and nearly 
educated. He woulddo anything for me, and 
I shaltinot hesitate to ask him to write down 
all the sdiresces of the letters which Ther- 
well sends. There could be no harm acerae 
to the clerk through that, if the fact were to 
bemade knowm The only thing to fear is 
that Therwvel! baving written to-day, may not 
write sgain!" 

“T leave everything in your bande, ide,” 
responded herfather. ‘‘I am too weak and 
ill to do anything bat pray for you success. 
So Lord Tressilian went with you? 

A bright soarlet colour snuffased her 
cbétks, but her sweet eyes did ‘not drovp, and 
her manner betrayed no sense of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Yes, he went with aus, 
answered. We could have 
withont him '" 

Sir Allyn si 6 

“Be omrefal, darling,” he said tenderly. 
*Do not allow yourself to love poor Gay, and 
do not: encturage the boy to love you. We 
muat not involve ancther life in the wreck’ of 
ours't’ 


“ Bat, papa,” said iide, and her glorious 
magnetic eyes flashed with a strange, sweet 
radiance, and her countenance glowed with 
tender reudlatetiéss. “I loveGay now. I 
shall always love him. I believe 1 have loved 
him since our childhood, for my heart was 
drawn towards him the first moment of our 
meeting the other day,” and her tones grew 
low as she made the confession, ‘I tell you 
this frankly, dear papa, because Gay loves.me 
as he will never love anyone else, and 
because,” here her voloe grew fuller and 
rs i * TEntow that I shall yet become his 
Ww e ” 

“ You knowit, darling? ” 

*' Yea, father. The great Being who formed 
Gay and me for cach other—who made us s0 
mnoh alike that at onr first meeting we felt an 
electric.thrill, the sweetness of mutual love— 
that-all.loving Father would never permit us 
to be torn apsrt. He would never doom me 
to a loveless existence with Therwell, and 
condemn Gay to a solitary, disappointed life, 
IT cannot help hoping and-believing thia when 
I reflect npon the watchfal care that extends 
over sven the humblesé of haman creatures !”' 

Her tong ot fervid faish in the justice and 
goodness.ef Providence kindled an anawering 
sentiment .ia-sbe bosom of her. father. His 
face grew hopefol and eager, as hers flashed 
wish crimson and became confased and down- 
oaet, a& she laid bare ihe holiest: and moat 
aaered emotions of her soul—those emotions 
she oy scarcely yet dared to acknowledged to 


papa,” gha 
done nothing 


‘* We will bopethen to the last!’ said Sir 
Allyn, laying his band upon her bowed. young 
head. ‘' Keep up your faith, my darling! ”’ 

“I shall work too, paps. Tomorrow I 
abel. call upon Miss Wilmer and inquire 
alter Shaweroes, Then I shall adopt my 

lan abeut. Therwell’a letters. I will see 

oadley gain, ae a lash resource, I bave 
some hops that Mrs, Amry may assist me. 
Bat youare excited now, father, and look as if 
you had not slept lacs night; les me put you 
to rest, and: then I will have an interview 
with cur new seamptresa ! 

The baronet yielded to Ilde's solicitations, 
and permitted her to soothe him into the slam- 
bers he so: greatly needed. She drew the 
curtains to shut out the light of the waning 
day,and with ber gentle, caressing band on 
his. forehead soothed away hie psing and 
cares, thereby inducing a tranqnil sleep. 

Wher his breathing testified that he had 
become lost to conrciousness ahe arose and 
silently quitted the apartment, hastening to 

own. Then she rang ber bell, and 
— the eervant _ ancwered her sum- 
o request ra. Amry, the new 
fewmetrese, to come to her at cate: 
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A few mihates later the strabge woman 
entered bér presence. 

Ste had a very lady-like appearance, inher 
neat attire of black silk; att: withsher gray 
hair smoothly brashed away from her ‘fore: 
head, and Iide was impressed, aa she had 
been before, with the conviction that she was 
one of that unfortunate class who have known 
‘‘ better daye.”’ 

* Please be seated, Mrs Amy,” she said, 
courteously, pointing to an arm.chair, “I 
bave but lately returned from my 
expedition from Oakebaw, and have asked 
for your attendance at the enrliest oppor- 
tunity!” 

Mrs. Amry accepted the ceat indicated. 


asked quickly, 

“No. I found no trace of what'I sought, 
or of the box you devoribed to me.” 

The woman looked intensely dlés ted. 

‘' Bat I think I bave gained a-ciue to it,” 
eaid lide. ‘ Perhsps you can enable me to 
follow up this clue, Mre. Amry. It is 
evident to me that you know Therwell, and 
that you are familiar with eome portion at 
léast of his history. I beg you to be frank 
— me and answer the questiong I may ‘ask 
of you.” 

The seametrees looked troubled ‘snd uneasy. 
She hesitated, appesring to debate within 
herself, and replie?,— 

* Ask what you will, Miss Dare. As faras 
I can, I will answer your questions. So Ion 
as you do not trench upon what I deem it best 
to Keep secret a liftle longer, I shall not 
hesitate to speak frankly."’ 

Iide became grave at the reservation implied 
in the responee, but took a seat near the 
woman the had befriended, and commenced 
her task at once, 

‘It seems to me,” she said, ‘' that you may 
possibly bear some relationship to Therwell. 
Are you his wife?” 

Mrs, Amry emiled and skcok her head, 
touching her gray looks significantly. 

**No, Miss Dare, Iam nob his. wife,” she 
answered, her voice fallof steznnese, strangely 
at variance with her smile, 

“He has been married, I underatand,” 
said Iide, apologetically. ‘‘ Papa told me 
that Therwell is = widower.. Do not be 
offended at my rudeness. Mra. Amry. You 
do not know in what a oritical position I am 
placed. My father ia ill and unable to 

otect me, Therwell has unforfunately a 

old. upon Papa,and he claime my hand in 
marriesge as the price of his forbearance. 
You can hardly imagine with what loathing 
I look upon this projected union or upon 
Ther well.’ ’ 

“Yes, I can imagine it,” declared the 
reametress, with singular emphasis, 

“ At present I am at the mercy of our 
enemy," continued the maiden, woo by the 
woman's evident sympathy to confide in. her. 

“It I canld: only see some way of escape 
from the bonds he ia expecting 10 put upon 
me. Osan-you help. me?" 

Mre, Awry was silent, 

** Are you his mother. oz sister?’ inquires 
the baronei’s danghter. 

‘' Neither, thank heaven, not.one drop of 
hia blood flows in my veins!”’ 

‘Do you know anythiog of his family or re- 
latives? He has a sister. Do you know-her 
name?" : 

‘I know only that he has a. sister Maria. 
She was married, I believe, -bueI never heard 
her last name. Therwell alwaya. called her 
Maria. He said once she was very fond.of 
him, bat he was not eure if she did not love 
money better.” 

“ You'do not know where this sister lived? ” 

Mra. Amry replied in the negative. 

‘*T have reason to believe that the paper I 
seek ig in her hands,” said Ilde, striving to 
keep up her courage. ‘I would give anything 
to dieoover her.”’ 

‘* And I am powerless to belp you,” said 
Mre, Amry, regretfolly. “Therwell was 
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always very reticent stout bie own aftsi:s 
and he never liked to-talk of bis-femily," 

‘* Caumot'you help mein may other- way?” 
questioned the maiden. ‘Do you know of 
nothing he has done that might operste ag a 
bar to cur marriage?” 

‘* And if I do, Mies Dare,” said-Mre, Amry 
with a lingering emphasis on each word, “ how 
could I clear the-name of your father? [1 Sir 
Allyn be in the power of Vincents Therweil, 
it will require more than ordinary power to 
free him. Icannot be perfectly frank wiih 
youss yet, for I am undecided etaotly what 
to do. The trath is; I hold an important 


















































































, Feoret of Therwell’s in my keeping. He thinks 
| me dead. If he knew of my existence, and 
“Were you succtsefal, Mies Dare?” she, 


my being here at Edencourt, he wouM soraple. 
at nothing to remove me from bis path,” 

‘' You know eomething againct him then?” 

“Ido. Something that I may'not teil-you 
now, but whtich you shall soon know, If that 
psper of which you have e were only 
destroyed I could move freely, I may. how. 
ever tell you that Therwell wronged me 
enough, embittered my life, dragped me from 
effinence, into poverty, and. robbed me. of the 
only thing that made life bright, For many 
years I have sought for him. I bave wandered 
over the kingdom, stopping cconsionally toearn 
money to continue my journey, being turned 
aeideon false tracke continually, or 
upon him by chance years alter he had 
vanished. I came here by accident—yet-not 
exactly that. Providence mut pomneries 
my steps to your dwelling. You befriended 
me; I will cave you from this-marriage,” 

‘You will—you oan?” cried» Ilde, joytully, 

‘Doan and I will,” replied Mea, Amry, 
aiding and speaking impressively, “1 have 
power enough to prevent your rarviage with 
Vincent Therwell, Miss Dare, bat 1 must-act 
cautiously lest your father be ruined, Your 
wedding is appointed for three weeks hence. 
Before a fortnight shall e/apee’ you shall be 
tree from Therweil's bouds.”’ 

lice yielded implioit faith to the promise to 
honestly and earnestly uttered: 

‘* And my favher?” she asked: 

‘‘ For your father you must work yoursell, 
Miss Dare. If I understood his seoretI might 
benefiehim, As Ido not, I can/only any try 
and: get hold of that important: paper, or 
influce one of the witnesses to. betray the 
others: Bot rest assured this ansnitablemnr- 
riage shall never take place.” 

Withthat assertion she quietiy and silently 
withdrew before lide conld question herfarther, 
leaving the girl’s mind in a whirl of joyfab 
yet painful emotions, 

Could shia woman save her, and could she 
hergelf save her father ? 


CHAPTER XXX, 


But there's sure vicissitude below, 

Of light and darkness, happiness and woe ; 

The dawn of day is an approach to-night, 

And grief is the conclusion of delight. 
Young. 


Tux journey of Mr, Wilmer, with Mrs, 
Barrat and his unoonevione csptive, was-el 
several hours’ duration. He proce 
lonely and unfrequented roads, avoiding towns 
and hemiets, and drove bis swift 
horses as furiously as their mettle would: pet- 
mit, The animals seemed simost to fiy at 
times, and Mr. Wilmer regarded the 2 
of trees, hedges, and dwellings ‘with & grim 
and sativfied smile, freqnently glancing baok- 
ward to assure himeeif — no pursuer wae 
emulating his mad 

“ Thia is sannetiiinen like it) Jahe;” he 
mattered, his voice sounding unnatural af 6 
issued through the falee baie concedting bit 
month. ‘ At this rate-we shell simoet be 
housed before Adah’s wbeence can bs diseovered 
at ber home,” 

‘ Not quite,” returned the ex governess, 
with a glance at the young girl, wholay — 
and helpless among her cushions. “ Wee 
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got to our journey’s end about nine o’clock, if 
we keep Up #8 we are going.” 
wT like to see Sir High Chellis’s face 
tien he’ hears that she is e!” declared 
Me. Wiltter with a chuckling laugh. ‘He 
jg in love with her, and I am inclined to 
think sheis baifin love with him. But she 
sete“hiti away frem Monrepos, luckily for 
me and réfated to live with him. He will 
probably search for her, and so will Oaptain 
deddell They can hardly suspect me of 
a her, sirics we tcok the precaution to 
Jeave our lodging-house the other day and 
report that we were going to the Continent. 
“Do you suppore,” he added, “that your 
cousin will be reagy to receive ue?” 
“ Oerthinly,’’ was the’ responss. “ I saw her 
yesterday, and made every preparation for our 
. Bhe is an avaricious old oreatire, 
and would do ‘anything for nioney.”’ 


'' «Are you sure her house will be quite 


safe?” 
“Safe! You will think so when you see it. 


Ii gat least five miles from any village, and 
situated in the lonelieat spot that’ can be 
fommd on the whole coast: There isn’t a 
neighbout within half a mile; but Maria 
doem’t care for that, since she is the most 
unsocial crestire in the world. I am sure 
she needa’ live as she doed if she did not 
wish to a6 90, for she’ has'a rich brothér, who 
ia about +6 take a splendid mirriage 1” 

“Has she? Why, I didn’t know you had 
sny rich 2elations ?’’ 

“T haven’) mafy; Vincent Therwell has 
become rich of late years, He need to be 
poor enitugh, goodness knows. Until I saw 
Maria yettérday I had no idea that he was 
anything mhore than a poor seoretary, as he 
aed fo be; He has beet a trader, atid is now 
going #0 matty a baronét’s daughter, Maria 
ie as devoted to hint as she is to money, and 
that is saying’ great deat.” 

At this moment Lady Chellis stitred 
oneasily, and Mra, Batrat saturated anew the 
dragged handkerchief and laid it upon her 
victim's face, 

“There, your niéoe will not awaken now 
until we are perfectly ready to welcome her,” 
ssid the ex goverhesss, “I think, if you 
won't miss my sodiety, Mr. Wilmer, I will 
doze a little myself!" 

Her employer perusing her that he liked 
solitude, she leaniéd her head against the side 
of thé Vehicle, and was boon agléep. 

When the awakeriéd it was broad daylight, 
snd they were neating the ses, av was 
svidented by the freshnedd of the ait that 
blew into #heix faces. The horséa had lost 
much of their vigour, but still kept on with 
pereistént swiftuces, urged by the frequent 
lash of theif grim dtiver. Thé road they 
were traversing wads thinly populated, houses 
being few and far between, but they caught 
glimpses now and then of pretty villages 
hidden in distant valleys, and of church 
spires crowning far-off hills, theit gilded 
vanes shining in the morning san, 

At length they came in sight of the sea—a 

ae, restless, boundless stretch of water, 
fiecked with white-crested waves, upon which 
few fishing-vessela rocked gently, and over 
which hovered the broad.winged sea gulls, 
I & was beautiful sight'ag it lay like a boge 
wel beneath the early sun, but neither Mr. 
Vilmernor Mre, Barrat had eyes for beauty, 
‘udafter an idle glance or two ai the broad 
vista they engaged anew in conversation. 

The morning was well advanced when the 
elit vehicle proceeded slowly along a sandy 
ane leading directly to the sea, It was a 
quiet, desolate spot in which the travellers 
fousd themaelved. Oaly one dwelling was 
Within sight; the trees around were few, 
the vegetation scanty, and she rocks lining the 
coast were high, bold, and plentifal. In 
the expressive language of the fisherman of 
the neighbouring region this spot was called 
the barren land,” and one could not fail to 
— the appropriateness of the spplioa- 

At we have rafd, there war bat one dwelling 





within view. That was a small stone house, 
standing if a sand-patch among the rocks, 
and with only a natrfow strip of beach 
between it and the sea. Nothing could be 
imsgiotd more lonely than the situation of 
this dwelling. It had been built by a roman- 
tically inelined London gentleman, who for 
& seasén or two had browght his family here 
to enjoy the sea-breezer, bat the barrenness 
and céesolation of the spot, the want of 
soniety, andthe monotony of the scenery, had 
induced him soon after to sell it at a sacrifice 
to an individual to whom its drawbacks 
eerved ag atsractions, 

It was to this house that the travellers were 
bound, 

A stone wall enoitoled the path surround- 
ing thé cottege, and in the midet of the wall 
® oarriage-gate wae hungs Mr. Wiimer 
stopped his horses in front of this gate and 
alighted, and esaayed to open it, but bis 
efforts were froitless, Is was securely looked. 

‘* Thies ie strange,’ he said, in a tone of 
annoyances. ‘' Hold the reins; Jane, while I go 
in search of your cousin,’ 

He proceéded to the emedier gate; opened it 
without difficulty, and bastened up the path 
to the house, To his» astonishment every 
door was locked, every widow closed; and no 
one appeared in anewer to his summons, 

Hé returned angry and alarmed, to his 
confederate, 

“She hae gone,” he said—‘' perhaps to| 
betray us. Novhing remains for us bat to, 
beata retreat’ as quickly as possible, What 
shall we do? Where shwil we take Adah?” 

‘'My cousin may have gone for & walk,” 
suggested Mra, Bartat, uneasily, Ske would 
never think of betraying as. Besiées, she 
doesn’s know who Adah is.. Ah, what is that 
epeck yonder om that wave?” 

She pointed eagerly seaward. Mr, Wilwer 
looked in the’ dizection indicated, and soon 
pronounced the object in question to be a 
small boat, aud a farther sorutiny revealed 
the fact that is was oocupied’ by a woman, | 
anid waa'being rapidly propelled shorewards. | 

Evidently they had been seen by the 
boatwomen, who was hastening to meet 
them, 

Ag the boat came nearer, and the woman's 
fgure was shown more plainly, the ex: | 
governess exclaimed,— 

‘Yeu, it's my cousin, Mis, Garson. We 
are sale now, Mr. Wilmer—perfécily safe!” | 
She sprang out lightly as.she spoke, and 
made her way down: to the beach, where she 

awaited her relative'’s arrival. 

Mr. Wilmer stationed bhimeclf beside his, 
vehicle, where he could keep guard over his; 
captive, and yet wateh the approach of the, 
boat with whose occupant he was as yet; 
unacguainted, 

The little skiff came on, urged by strong, 
rapid strokes, or rather sweeps of the oar, | 
dealt by a powerfal arm. In a few minutes 
the keel of the craft grated upon the canda, 
the rower sprang out. and Mrs. Barrat 
salated her with many professions of 
affection. 

Mrs, Garson was a woman past middle age, 
She was tall and masculine in appearance ; 
her face was stern and strongly marked ; her 
eyes were deeply set; her bony forehead was 
shaded by locks of iron grey ; and she walked 
with long strides. 

She had-a brawny arm and strong, large, 
freckled: hauds, which a]moat crushed the 
more ¢elicate onea of her cousin, Her attire 
conristed of & scant print gown, heavy shoes, 
and a prict sun- bonnes that came far over her 
face, giving her countenance the appearance 
of being bidden within a cavern, 

All this Mr. Wilmer observed while the 
woman received Mrs. Barrat'sembraces, An 

















instant Iater Myre, Gatson released herself, | P 


took from her boat a lotg string of freshly 

caught fish, and approached Mr. Wilmer. 
‘This is the genvieman I spoke of, couvin,” 

said Mre. Barrat, following her relative. 





‘Mr, Wilitrer, Mire, Garson. Mr. Wilmer’s 
nieee is asleep in the oarrisge.” 


Pd 


Mrs. Garson pushed back her bonnet and 
surveyed the gentleman narrowly as she gava 
him her band. 

There was something about her, ditpite tha 
différence in théir personal appearance, an 
indefidablé resemblance to Therwell, and 
especially in his most siniste® points. Mr. 
Wilmer felt at once that he could trast her to 
assies him in his nefarioas projects, provided 
their relations were established upon a satis. 
factory basis. That they should be xd 
established, and immediately, he determined, 

Apparently satisfied with her scrutiny, Mra, 
Garson produced a key and unlocked the 
carriage gate, 

** You can drive in,” she said, briefly,in a 
voice in consonance with her face. ‘ Thera 
is the kéy of the stable at the back of sha 
garden,” 

She gave him the key and passed into me 
garden, proceeding to the house, Wii 
another key she unlocked the front door, and 
admitted herself and her cousin to the interior 
of the dwelling. 

Is was pleasanter within than without. 
The hali-floor was covered with matting, a 
was also that of the parlour, the door of 
which was ajar, A‘ the back of the hall wag 
a kitchen, and Mre, Garson entered it at 
ono, It was an exquisitely neat little 
looking room towards the sea, and wad 
fitted up with dressers which weré coveted 
with the brightest of tin and pewter articles, 
and displayed also a small store of well. kepé 
silver. 

‘*T suppose you are hungry, Jane,” said tha 
mistress of the litsle domain. I will get 
dinner for you while you see to your rooms, 
They are all ready for you. The north-east 
room that looks out on the sea is for your 
young lady. Make yourself at home.” 

Mrs. Barras proceeded to obey sha 
injunction, She removed her bonnet and 
shaw! and then wandered into the parlour, 
which she mentally pronounced habitable. 
As she retarned to the hall Mr, Wilmer 
made his sppearance, bearing hia niece in hig 
army. 

‘Bring ber upstuits!" said Mra. Barrat, 
‘* We may as well put her in her own room al 
once,” 

She led the way up to she chamber thai 
had been’ designated as Ad@sh's, and Mr, 


Wilther followed, panting beneath his burden, 


whiuh he was only tco glad to deptsit upon a 
couch. It was a sunpy little room, sews | 
with bright chiniz curtains and farnishs 
With a cridison carpet, a low neat bed, an 
easy chair, a few books, a vase or two, and a 
chiniz.draped couch. There were several 
efigravings on the white-washed walls, and 
there was an evident attempt to sohicve an 
air of elegance throughout the sniall aparé< 
nent, The effect was slightly marred by tha 
fact that the windows were nailed down and 
their lower halvés covered with stout wira 
netting, 

‘How pleasant it ia here!” ssid Mr, 
Wilmer, lookfog around him,  “‘ Who could 
have expected io find such a pretty room 
here?” 

* This is Maria’s brother's room, when ha 
visits here,” answered Mrs. Barrat, who had 
been examining the books and trinkets, 
“ Vinvent Therwell likes nothing that ie ugly, 
I suppose that room adjoining is intended 
for me!” 

She hastened to examine it. Tt had nok 
the pleasant prospect of the otter room, itd 
one window looking into the back garden, bui 
it was very comfortable, and the ex governes4 
professed herself satisfied with it. 

Returning to the outer room, she removed 
the bonnet of the atill unconscious Lady 
Oheilis, drew off her cumbersome cloak, and 
laced « pillow under her head. aot 

“She will soon recover,” she said, 
listening to the young brite’s breathing. 
“She onght to be alone when she comes to 
her senses, Come!” 
The confederates retired from the apartment, 
looking both decors behind them, and then 
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proceeded to look at Mr. Wilmer'’s room, 
which was exactly opposite to tkat of hia 
niece, & narrow hall only intervening. It 
proved to be both comfortable and pleasant, 
aod, well satiefied with their new quarters, 
the worthy couple went down to the parlonr, 
where they remained until sammoned by Mrs. 
Garson to breakfast 

Is was a neat little repast she served to 
them, of new-laid eggs, fried fish. fresh bread, 
batter, and roasted potatoes. Tae travellers 
had appetites toenjoy it, and their hostess's 
Stern featares relex:d as she noticed how 
heartily they partook of the fare, 

“Will Miss Wiimer have her breakfast 
now?” she asked. 

* Not yet. She is asleep, 
up to her when she requires it,” answered 
Mre. Barrat, 

“Bhe ie insane, you say?” asked the 
hostess, with a keen, furtive glance at the 
face of her gueste—a glance wonderfally like 
that of her brother. 

“Yea, she is unfortanately insane,”’ said 
Mr. Wilmer, ‘I have hopes that the sea-air 
will cure her. Mes, Barras will attend apon 
her, and I shall aleo remain to watoh over 
her. You have but to name your own prics, 
Mrs. Gareon, for your rooms and serviced 
doring our stay. I kaoow we oan rely apon 
your thorough discretion, and thas our affaira 
Will be kept secret.” 

“I will do almost anything for money,” 
said his hostess, grimly. 

**Then we shall agree perfectly,” wai the 
briek reply. 

“Suppose we say thirty poundsa week for 
your board daring your stay,” remarked Mra, 
Garson—" ten pounds each, you know, and 
ten pounds a week additional for the care of 
your borses. Then, a little present of fifty 
pounds when you go away would not ba 
amiss, Upon these terms I would agree to 
keep even my own brother away from here, 
I live all alone, you know, and am my own 
servant. I think,” ahe added, slowly and 
sigoificantly, as Mr. Wilmer hesitated, ‘' that, 
apon the terms I have mentioned, I should 
not tronble myeelf to investigate the insanity 
of the young lady upstairs, In short it would 
take no difference to me whether she were 
ipsane or not” 

” Very woll, then,”’ exclaimed Mr, Wilmer, 
well pleased at thie declaration. “It is 
agreed, then, There is the first instalments 
of your pay,"’ and he tossed a purse into her 
lap. “It [ succeed in my plane—that is” 
he added, correcting himeelf, “If my niece 
should recover you may receive even a better 
present than you have etipalated for.” 

Mrs. Garaon's eyes gleamed suddenly and a 
gratified look overspread her face. She 
looked over the contents of the parse, then put 
it in her pooket, and declared that she would 
be faithful to the interesta of her employer. 

"By thia time Miss Wilmer muss be 
awake," said the ex-governess, ‘'I will take 
up her dinner, Maria.”’ 

Mrs. Garson arose and prodaced from a tin 
oven in front of the fire the dianer she had 
prepared for the prisoner. A tray was covered 
with @ fiae damask napkin, a china plate waa 
put upon it, and dishes were grouped around, 
containing eggs, fresh fian, toast, and a 
quivering lump of raddy jelly, A amall pot 
of tea and bowl of suvar were added, and the 
tray was given into Mca. Barras’s hands, 

**I don’t know bat bread and water would 
be more suitable for her,” said the ex: 
governess, ** but we can adopt that regimen 
at any time when it may be neceveary.” 

Bhe hastened upstairs with the tray, 
unlocked the door, and entered Lady Chellia's 
room. 

Tne prisoner was still lying upon the couch 
bat her position was changed. She was 
evidently opon the point of awakening, and 
Mre, Barras set down the tray upon a table 


and retreated into the back- ground. 

Aceh stirred uneasily, atretched out one 
hand, yawned, and then opened her eyes. For 
Vacantly at the walls, 


& moment she 


I will take it | Ty day we are mistress of yours, 


without observing that they were not thoze of 
her own room, then tke conviction barat upon 
her that she had not seen them before. he 
started wildly, sprang up, looked around her, 
and then her countenance fell apon the face of 
her former jailor, 

In an instant the remembrance of the scene 
upon which she had olosed her eyes came 
aoross her, and a realisation of her present 
position passed over her miad. Wish a wild 
and bitter ory, she sank back upon the couch. 

“You know that you are not at home now, 
Mies Adah,” said the ex-governess, her tones 
thrilling with the triamph of a petty and 
ignoble soul. ‘'The other day you were 





mistress of my destiny and that of your unole. 
ou are no 
longer the free and happy possessor of an 
immense fortune. You are a prisoner and in 
our hands,"’ 

Agsin Lady Caoellia moaned. Bat only for 
& moment did she permit her exulting foe to 
gloat over her anguish. Bewildered as she 
was, bat half awakened, knowing nothing of 
her situation, unable to comprehend the 
sudden change in her fortunes she yet, with 


| & mighty effort, strove to calm herself and to 


regain her self. possession. 

*Tam not at Monrepos?" she said with 
another glance around the room. 

“Not within eighty or a handred miles of 





m* 

Lady Chellis passed her hand over her fore- 
head. as if to recall thinking faculties, 

“I remember seeing Mr. Wilmer before! 
fell asleep,” she said. ‘‘ He drugged me I sup- 
pose, and carried me out of the house?" 

The ex-governess bowed assent. 

* Aud he has brought me a handred miles 
from home? Where am I now?” 

“ That Iam not at liberty to tell you,” said 
Mes. Barrat, with a disagreesble smile. “ You 
oan make any discoveries which you may be 
enabied to do, or you can question your unole. 
He ia the arbiter of your fate."’ 

A eudden flash leaped up into the clear, 
dark chesks of the captive bride. A sudden 
indignant light, like a flash of lightning 
through a gloomy sky, darted into her eye:—as 
scornfal smile qnivered her lovely lips, 
imbaing them with the vivid line of the 
carnation, 

‘'T acknowledge no one but myself as the 
arbiter of my fate," she said, and her voice 
rang forth clearly and richly, like the tones of 
a siiver bell, through the little room. ‘ Mr. 
Wilmer has succeeded in stealing me from 
my home, bat he cannot break my will 
to hie You may tell him so. And tell him, 
too, that, imprisen me as long as he may now, 
he cannot place himeelf in his former aye 
He may report that I am insane, but if I ware 
he woald not gaia one penny by my misfortune, 
And tell him,” she added, impressively, “it I 
die bere, it is not he who will benefits by my 
death. Sir Hogh Chellis will be my lawfal 
heir.” 

“Why not tell him all this yourself, Mies 
Adah?" replied her jailor. ‘Your uncle is 
coming ap to see you soon. You had better 
eat your breakfast, for you must feel weak 
after your long stapor. I will leave you to 
yourself.” 

Adat inclined her head haughtily and the 
widow withdrew, 

Oa being left alone the young bride again 
arose and essayed to oross the floor to the 
window, but her brain reeled, a veil ssemed 
drawn over her vision, and jarriag tones 
sounded in her ears. She felt faint, weak and 
ill from the reaction of the powerfal drag 
a whioh her senses had lain dormant so 

opg. 

“AmT going to be ill?’ she murmured, 
with » sadden sensation of fear. ‘ Lil, and far 
away from home, among deadly enemies ! Oh 
Aunt Dorothy, Captain Heddell—Hagh!” 





She faltered the last name, her voice dying 

| &way in « faint mormur, 

| Is mast be that I am still suffering from 
that drug,” she thought. “If so perhaps I 





can throw aside its effect). Sarely 
gy om my food!’ 
otuated by the instinot of self. prege 

rather than that of hunger, she reached me 
little table, and poured out cup of strong tea, 
Her first sip of the fragrant beverage was 
gratefnt to her fevered palate, and ag she 
drauk eagerly the fever mieta oleared away 
from her brain, her vision became perfeot, and 
she was herself again. She had no desire to 
assist her enemies in making & martyr of her 
so she ate a little, and soon arose considerably 
strengthened sand refreshed. 

Her first movement was to look from the 


windows. 
Her astonishment may well be imagined at 
the wide expanse of sea 


beholding 
before her gaze reachiag almost up to the 
dwelling, ite soft cooing murmur, as it 

the shingly beach, sounding like sweet and 
gentle music She gazad seaward, notising 
the two or three distant ficher's sails, and then 
glanced at the barren rocky shore, 

“ How solitary and desolate it all looks!” 
she murmured, 

In vain she looked from each of the three 
windows, two of whieh only tarned towards 
the sea, for some dwelling mansion or hut, 
Not a baman habitation met her goze, 
Nothing was to be seen except on the ona 
hand a meadow, where only the rankeat of 
vegetation grew, and even that was choked ap 
with great shining patches of white sand in 
many places, and on the other the glittering 
sea, whose music now took, ad it seemed to 
to her, a strangely mocking tone, 

“There is no hope of help for me from 
without!” she sighed. ‘ Hagh could never 
find me here, even if he were to look for ms, 
Bat he will not look. I sent him away, 
and even now he may be on his way to the 
Continent. And dear Aunt and 
Captain Heddell might search for ages for me 
without finding my hiding place. I have 
myself no idea where I am.” 

Bhe walked across the floor once or twice 
restlesaly, opened the books, hoping to obtain 
some clue to their owner, and then looked out 
of the window again. Her bewildered mind 
pozzled itself to discover some motive for her 
abduction, and she regarded the subject in 
every possible light without being able to 
satiety herself. 

“ Yeo,” she mused, “if Mc. Wilmer baa 
brought me here to die, it is Sir Hagh and not 
he who would benefit by my death, He cannot 
have any hope of being allowed to manage my 
property. He cannot have shut me up here 
on the plea of insanity without an object, I 
am positive that thie is a private house 
not a lunatic asylam. I oan fiad bat one 
reason for his conéact, and shat seems bat 
half-plansible. Can he bave shat me up here 
for revenge?” 

Bae oskel herself the question ins hollow 
whisper. And while the sound yet lingsted 
on her lips Mr. Wilmer’s step waa heard in 
the passage, and the key grated ia the look of 
her door. 


they would 


—__—_—— 


OHAPTER XXXI. 


Let it not seem strange to you 
That here one strange thing more you s¢e. 
Moore 


Mr. Wiiwrr entered the presence of his 
imprisoned niece with an exaltant ee 
on his sinister face and a balefal an 
triumphant light in his eyes. His disguise, 
which he still wore, gave him a roffisnly po 
and the young bride shrank before him an 
grew paleas abe observed it and marked the 
glance he levelled upon her, realising how 
much she was in hie power, how thoroughly 
ahe was at his meroy. Bat only for a momen 
did she give way to natural weakness. 8 
summoned back her courage and self-posses- 
sion, by ore supreme effort, and took & atep 





fronting bim. 
tor Geod morning, Adab,” he eaid, with & 
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ooking bow, pausing near the door, ‘I 
bo A 4 fiad samedi well this morning?" 

Ene did nob deign a response. 

‘ Yesterday,” remarked Mr. Wilmer, still 
nookingly, ‘it was your pleasure to treat me 
goornfally and to see me kicked ignominiouely 
from your presence, The wheel of fortone 
has tarned, and shis morning i) ie I who am 
strorg and you who are week!” 

“Tell me, Mr. Wilmer,” said the maiden, 
hanghiily, not heeding his self-congratula- 
tions, “what means this outrege? Why have 
you stolen me from my home?” 

“You ask what I have come to explain. 
Bab, first, allow me to ask if you have looked 
from the windows and observed what a 
desolate place this ia? I question if in all 
the kingdom a more barren and solitary shore 
oan be discovered. No one, except occasional 
fishermen, ever come to this spot, and, if you 
were to see and speak to weet g~ would 
soarcely make yourself understood for they 
speak @ barbarious dialect!” 

Adah shuddered slightly, and again her 
relative smiled. 

“With regard to the household,” he con- 
tinued, “it consists of but one person beside 
our party, and that person is the cousin snd 
friend of Mre. Barrat. So, appeals to her 
would be useless, Do you begin to compre- 
hend your utter hel pfalness ?”’ 

“T fee that you have laid your plans 

+ ) 


“Havel not? But some of the praise is 
due to you my dear niece, for had you not 
dismiesed Sir Hogh from your home I could 
never have #ff-cted your abduction.” 

A keen pang of regret pierced the soul of 
the young bride, and she thought of the young 
husband whoee love she had rejected with a 
remorsefal bitterness. 

Banishing her thoughts of him, she said, 


“Ttis not necessary to explain to me how I 
happened to be brought here. I comprehend 
the whole story perfectly. Bat what has 
been your objsct in abducting me? Do you 
seek revenge for your changed fortunes?” 

“No, no, Adah,” and he strove to speak 
carelessly, ‘‘ I am not co romantic as that, I 
ownI should like to see you snffer for my 
humiliations, bat I have not brought you here 
to wreak a useless revenge upon you. Instead, 
intend that you shall enrich me from your 
overflowing stores!’ . 

‘Enrich you? How?” 

“In the simplest way possible. You are 
rich and Iam poor. You are married and 
have come into control of your immense 
fortune. Your drafts for any amount would 
be honoured at sight. But, rich as you are, 
there is one thing you lack—your liberty ! 
Money without freedom to use it is worth 
nothing. So long as you are imprisoned your 
Wealth is but a bister mockery. So, I propose 
to make an exohange with you. You shall 


give me a part of your money and I will ' 


restore your freedom!" 

Lady Chellis drew up her prond, slender 
figure, and looked at him with eyes which 
almost blazed in sheir haughty scorn. 

‘Bo you have taken up the profession of a 
—_ 7” she said, with a disdainfal voice 
and ourling lip, ‘“‘The measure of your 
egtadation is at last fall. I canimagine no 
lower depths for you to plunge into.” 

Mr, Wilmer scowled darkly, and moved 
Uneasily under the fixed and scornful gaze of 
her star-like eyes. It seemed to him that 
they could pierce even to the bottom of his 
ignoble soul and epy out every meanness and 
Weakness of his petty nature. But not a 
shadow of compunction troubled him, 
Inatead, he was angry at his manifest degra- 
dation, and desermined to exact a larger 
compensation for his uncomfortable position. 

‘*Say and think what you like, Adah,” he 
Baid, doggedly, ‘the fact remains the same ; 

ere you are, and here you will stay until you 
have paid me the ransom I demand |” 


(To be continued.) 


CONSTANCE CAREW. 


ae 
CHAPTER XVII, 
THE THREAT BEARS FRUIT. 


‘€Taxe me while I’m in the humonr,” is a 
piece of advice peculiarly applicable to per- 
sons ofeither sex, who are contemplating 
matrimony, It is true, sometimes, that, 
obstacles to the succeasfal issue of his suit 
increase the fervour of a man’s love; but this 
very rarely happens when he has passed 
middle age, when the impetuosity of youth 
hae left him, and when the charms of the lady ' 





This at any rate is the case with C.sprain 
Carew. He had fully intended to marry Mrz. | 
Treleaven ; nay, he was eager to do eo, until 
the question of settlements came to divide 


family, and accompanied by insulting speeches 
bees he is not likely either to forgive or to 
orget. 

So the matter is ended, in Osptain Carew's 
Opinion, and he is secretly congravulating 
himeelf upon kia freedom, when a letter 
reaches him from Mra Treleaven, expressing 
her willingnesa to falfil her part of the engage- 
ment without settlements of any kind. 

The surrender is 80 unconditional, that the 
captain at once suspects a trap. 

He remembers hearing Leonard Catchbull 
say, Cerisively,— 

‘‘Why make a bather about settlements, 
when a married woman's property is herown, 
and her husband can’t touch a sixpence of it 
without her leave?" — 

The argument had fallen upon deaf ears at 
the time, Kate Treleaven being quite sure 
that Captain Carew would gsxin so much 





influence over her mother, when she became 
his wife, that she would be induced to sign 


of his choice are very palpably opon the wane. | s° 


them, followed by a quarrel with that lady’s, 


' 


’ of Jaly, alone I believe?" 


Constance rises at once to obey. 

The danger which she has feared and 
derided by turns, bas come upon her at last, 
and she has no choice but to meet it, 

Fortunately for her, she is in this orisie 
almost unnatarally calm. 

She has soffered so much in anticipation, 
that emotion seems deadened within her. just 
&8 @ person who has been hyaterical with the 
fear of death, at last meets the grim terror 
bravely, 

Her cheek may be a little paler'than usual, 
otherwise she shows neisher fear nor pleasure 
when her father savs,— 

“This is Mr. Moor from Scotland Yard, 
Constance. He comes to see you rather than 
e. 

She bows. regards the stranger steadily, and 
waits to be questioned. 

* Betrer sit down,” says the Captain hand- 
ing ber a chair, and indicating one for the 
Visitor. 

Constance takes the seat, vhe visitor from 
Scotland Yard seata himeelf likewise; he is a 
gentlemaniy-looking man, and is favourably 
ee with the fair, proud face before 

im. 

‘My cbjcot in coming here this morning, 
Mies Carew, isto ack you a few qnestions,” 
be says, gravely. ‘ You will answer them or 


| NOt, as you please ; bas I give you the custo. 


mary warning that anything you say may be 
used against you.” 


| * Toank you.” she replies, calmly, “ I will 


 gnewer you to the best of my knowledge and 


abilisy.’’ 

“‘ Taank yon, I believed that you would.” he 
responds, courteousiy. ‘ You travelled from 
Paddington to Teigomonth on the twenticth 


She anawers in the + ffirmative, and then 
step by step, piece by piece, he gathers from 
her the story of her journey, down to hér 
‘leaving the train at Exeter. Then, she repeats 
to him the ssme account she had given Catch- 


| am | any property thas was left at her dis. | ball about her going vo the refreshment room 


, posal, 

Csptain Carew, however, had thought the 
matter over from his own stand-point, had 
realized that the law with regard to the 
property of a married woman ie not whats 
it was when he first married. and alshoogh, 
to do him jastice, he loved Mrs. Treleaven 
for herself, and not for her money, he bad no 
oe whatever of marrying her without 
t. 

Such were hia feelings at the time of the 
quarrel ; since then his affection has cooled, 
be has more than once congratulated himself 
upon the turn affaira have taken, and therefore 
it ic distinctly inconvenient, not tosay annoy- 
ing, to be called upon at thia stage to carry 
out his part of the engagement. 

The immediate cause of this worry ia to 
make him avoid the sosiety of his daughter, 
who might, he fears, question him upon the 
_ Subject, [6 also takea him to Exeter again 
and again to consult hia lawyers; so he coss 
not observe that Constance ig more restless 
, and ill at eae than ueual. 
| . Thus it happens that the bolt comes upon 
; him as ‘from a blue sby,” when, afew cays 
, atser his daughter's interview with Catobball 
, (ot which he is still unaware), while he and 
, Constance and Myra are sitting over rather a 
, late breakfast, a servant brings him a card 
| Dpon a salver, and glancing at i he reads,— 
, “Mr David Moor, Criminal Investigation 
| 
‘ 
j 
| 
j 
‘ 





' 


Department, Scotland Yard, Whitebal)."’ 

He turna the card over, mutters indietinotly 
something that sounds like anything but a 
blessing ; then says briefly to the servant,— 

‘*Sbow him into the study,” and procesda 
to finish his coffee and hia outlet. 

Bat his appetite for hie breakfast is gone, 
and, with a muttered apology, he rises from 
the table and goes to see what Mr. David Moor, 
hailing from Scotland Yard, can possibly want 
of him. 

; A short interval elapses; then the house- 
maid returns with a messagefrom the Captain, 
' requesting his daughter to come to him, 


‘for & cup of tea, and getting into another oar. 


tiage to complete ber journey. 


i ‘And you left your book behind in the 


 parriage, I presume ?"’ he aske, 

*T suppose co,"’ she replies. 

* Did you see in the pspers that the owner 
‘of thas book was requested to claim it?" he 
asks. 

“No, I never read the newspapers,” she 

/Feplies, ‘‘I have never read au sacoouns of 
tb:s dreadfal matter. I have ooly heard frag- 
men's at various times from friends.” 

* Taat is undoubtedly true,” here interposes 
Captsia Carew, “ I have always forbidden my’ 
daughter to read any part of a newspaper that 

| I have not given her to look at.” 

A scarcely perceptible shrog from Mr. Moor 
of Scosland Yard follows this declarasion, shen 
he says,— 

| ‘Toast being the cass, you are probably 
Unaware that a solicitor, named Carchboill, 
Yesterday applied for & warrant for your 


| arrest, Miss Carew, on a charge of wilful 


murder.”’ 
* How infamous!” she exclaics. startled 

, to indigaation by Catchball’s audacity. 
|_ * Yes.” assents the visitor, with a slight 

drawl; ‘‘ the evidence he conld produce would 

not justify sach a atep, so the matrer was left 
, for sbe time in the bands of the police, Can 
you tell us what motive Mr. Catonbail bad for 
thus accusing you?" 

** Boarcely,”’ she replies, with natural hesi- 
tation; ‘but Mr. Caschbuil forced bis con- 
| Versation ppoo methe other day. He talxed 
abont vhe book I had lost, and I told him 
about my journey as I have told you. Tren 
he said I was in bis power, and offered me the 
choice of marrying him, or going to prison,” 

** And you refosed to marry bim?" 

‘*T did,” she replies. 

“T should think you did!” exolaima Cap- 
tain Carew, indignantly. ‘I should have re- 
fueed my consent in any case.” . 

‘ Very unprofessional conduct on bis pars,” 
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yemarks Mr. Moor; *' but please give me your 
attention a little longer, Mise Carew.” 

© On this coossion you travelled firat-claes, 
I suppose.” 

Bhe anewers, “ Yea.” 

* Did yon observe the face of your com- 
panion?” he contianes, ‘the gentleman, I 
mean, who was in the eame carriage wish you 
from London to Bx+ter.” : 

“Yes, and I think I should recognise it 
anywhere,” she replies, and she describes bim 
as clearly ag she can. 

« Was he at all like this?” he aekv, handing 
her a photograph. 

This is the portrait of a large, fall-faced 
country sqoire, and she returns it at once 
With an emphatic,— : 

* Not as all.” 

‘' Or like either of these? ’ heoontinnes, and 
he hands her two more cartes de visite. 

“This is the man!” she exclaima, selecting 
one of the two, while her eyes dilate and her 
face is full of excitement. ‘‘Who wae he? 
what was bis name?” ehe aske, with an 
pagerness not bora of hope, bat of apprehen- 
gion 

‘* Me, Alfred Rendlemsre," he replies gravely. 

‘The gentleman to whom my achool- 
Iellow, Margaret Saunderson, was en- 
gaged to be married!" she exclaims, turning 
to her father, “Oh thia ia dreadfal | dread- 
fall’ 

She wringa her hands as she speaks. She 
is 80 Giatreased for her friend, that she does 
not realies how she is increasing the gravity 
of ber own position, and even the voice of the 


man from Scotland Yard fails to warn her as | 


he aske,— 


““Why is it dreadfal? you did not harm | 


him” 

“No, I did not harm him,” ske repties, 
evasively. ‘‘I was thinking of my poor friend, 
and of the grief it wi!l be to her."’ 

* I have.no donbt it will,” heassents. "I 
puppose yen can throw no more light upon his 
fate, Mise Carew?" 

“No, I can tell you nothing more about 
him,” she answers, in a nervous shrinking 
manner, whioh raises the suspicion that she 
knows moch more on the subject, whether she 
can tell it or not. 

That she cannot be indacad at present to 
Bay any more or to make avy farther state- 
ment ia quite certain, for she sits with her 
lips closed, her hands tightly clasped; very 
pale, and labouring onder such repressed 
exeitemen? that ber father, who fears that she 
may completely break down, asks anxiously,— 

* Are you satisfied, sir? ia there any need 
to detain my danghter any longer ? °’ 

“No. 1 will mot detain Miss Carew any 
longer to-day,” is the reply; ‘but I am 
afraid shat ahe has not heard the last of this 
matter. You will not misunderstand me, I 
Teel assured, when I say that anything like 
flight wonld be most disastrous,” 

“IT shell not rao away” says Constance, 
trying to apesk emphatically, though her lip 
qnivere “I have done no wrong, and what [ 
have told you ia the trath.”’ 

He bows gravely, and she ratarue his 
parting salatation and leaves the room. 


* Well,” asks Oaptain Carew when hia | 


Gonghier ia gone; “‘ what do you make out of 
ii?” 


"'T believe that Mise Carew hag told us the 
froth, bat I doubt if shehas told us the whole 
troth,” is the reply. Osan there be anyone 
whom she wiahes to shield?" 


“ Not that I know of,” replies the Captain, | 


*'This is the firat I have heard about the 
matter; bat what a scoundrel that fellow 
Catchbull mast be!” 

“ Yes, it. wae sharp practice,” assenta Mr. 
Moor, “‘parsionlarly on auch slender evi- 
cence; bat f oan anderstand that he was 
very muoh in love with the young lady.” 

“In love with her money, gir; that isall 
he is capable of being in love with,” ories the 
irate father. “ Ha does not enter my doors 
Bgain, if I know is.” 


“Ha oertainly overshot his mark in this 


instance,” is the response, “ Bat it is a grave 

matter, farther investigation is imperative ; 
| andif Misa Carew ia hiding anything in tha 
hope of screening another person it will ba 
desirable for hez own oomfortand safety that 
she divalges it, Perhaps you will try to 
impress this upon her mind." 

“*T will,” returna the Captain; “ bat I hope 
you are mictaken in your surmise. I cannot 
| understand how she oan know about what 
took place in that compartment of the 
carriage which she left, nor who she oan 
possibly want to screen. She has no lover, 
she is not engaged to anybody. And I was at 
the house of a friend that evening. I did no} 
meet her at the railway stasion aashe antici. 
pated, but left word for her to follow ma to 
the house at which I was spending the 
evening. She did not come, and I returned 
home at the request of my frienda to see the 
| reason why. I found her in-bed, il!, and she 
was not heseelf for several days afterwards." 

“You assy she warill,” cries the detective 
quickly, ‘‘ did she say anything at the time 
which seemed strange to you?” 

** [ don’t recollect," replies Captain Oarew 
slowly ; but even as he speaks, it flashes back 
upon his memory that on this eventfal 
evening his daughter, though asleep. had 





blood!’ and pointing towards himself as he 
stood in the doorway, His face changes 
under the keen eyes gazing upon him #0 
steadily, and he answers evasively,— 
| “TI don’t know; nothing struck me at the 
| time, except that ashe was over-tired, and 
over. excited, and the latter I attributed to 
quite another cause; bat I will think the 
matter over, I will -talk with my daughter, I 
| am sa anxious to have this matter cleared up 
| as anybody can be; you helieve that, I 
| bope?”’ 
| Certainly,” ia the answer, ‘‘and I believe, 
| also, that if Mise Carew is hiding anything, it 
is to shield another, not herself. Bat you 
know, Captain, ina matter so grave ag this 
appears to be, silence which will defeat the 
ende of justice makes the person maintaining 
it an sccomplice after the fact. Perhaps you 
will explain that to your daughter. Good 
morning.” 

And he goes away, leaving Captain Carew 
in as unenviable a frame of mind as he well 
oan ba, 

For a time the anxious father paces the 
study with troubled steps; then he goes to 
seek his daughter, partly to speak a few 
| words of encouragement and sympathy, 

principally to sell her what the detective has 
said about his suspicions, that she has not 
spoken the whole truth, or, in other words, 
that she has not stated all that she knows 
about this unfortunate matter, 

Bat Constance has retired to her own room 
‘and looked herself in,’ according to Jenifer ; 
| bat this precaution, the woman explains, is 

taken to prevent Miss Myra from forcing her 
company upon her, and not to hide herself 
from her fathor. 
Toe Captain, however, has no desire to 
disturb his daughter, he oan quite understand 
‘that she wishes to bs alone for a while, to 


collect her thoughts and face her position | 


bat being alone ia exactly what does not auist 
him, though there are very few people whom 
he would care to take into his confidence. 

Brill, he feels that he muet talk about the 
matser to samehedy who has an interest in 
hia danghter only second to his own. 

Bir Wilfred Marshall is away from home ; 
he left Natoombs Park with his sister and 
| her husband several daya ego, and will not 
| return until this evening or to-morrow. 

Erio Balderaon likewise is gone, and of the 
two, Captain Oarew would rather seek the ad- 
vice of the artist than of the baronet ; it would 


wound his pride leas to da so, becaase tha | 


latter is a snitor for hia daughter's hand, and 
it is jaet possible that when he hears of this 
foul charge against her he may withdraw his 


| suit as from one not worthy to bear his 
name, 


started up in bed and was orying “ Blood! | 








; : ——— ne 
As for the artist, he has taken a great 

| to him. He believes his friendship =e 

| returned ; he knows him 


to be a man aps 
) whom he can rely, to whom, in ease. of 


| Omergensy, he could appeal formoral 
: for suok affectionate ase as a tatber sight 
ask from a son; and thoughhe ia world] 

; evoueh to prefer Sir Wiifred ag @ husband red 
| his daughter, he would be by no meang Gizap. 
| pointed if ahe were to marry Balderson, 

| . Ff be had only-told me thas che cares for 
; Constanes more shen for any other frisad, | 
(would telegrsph for him,” muses the oid 
, Soldier, as with treabled countenance and 
heavy heart he paces slowly slong the seg. 
|wall in the direction of Smugglers Cuve- 
i but ander the circumssances i don't tesi 
| justified. He ia a man with a Profession 
| wish his way to make in the world, and | 
| couldn's offer to pay bis fare or to compensate 
him for the time he would lose. No, Ehaven's 
(the conscience to do it. Ah! the very girl to 
help me!” 

Toia last exclamation is caused by the aight 
of Edith Oalver, who, with the nurse and 
Mes. Ralstone’a cbiidren, is coming straighs 
towar’s him. 

‘*Ob, Captain Carew!" exclaims Edith, 
}advancing towards him wish ousstretehsd 
j band ; “I do so want so speak to you or Con- 
| stance about something that. concerns one or 
both of you.” 

* And I want to epeak fo you," he replies, 
quite as cordially. ‘‘ Leave the children wish 
their nuras, and let us walk on.” 

“‘T dare not,’ she anewers. “I ghonld be 
dismissed on my return if I were to do so, 
Mra. Ralstone refuced me permission to come 
to your honee an evening or two ago. Ihave 
given her notices, and shall leave at theend of 
the month ; that has made her so 6, 
I suppose. Constance told you about m 
legacy, didn't she ?” 

‘J suppose go," he resarns, vaguely ; “ bat 
confound the woman, you are not, her slave. 
me OCatebball's sister, isn't. she?" 

‘' Yes!" 

“Then let her say or do what, abe.likes,” 
he gays, in his unaonsciously overbearing 
magneor,in which his daughter so ;rauch re: 
sembles him. ‘Come with me now, snd it 
she makes a fasa when you return, pack up 
your traps and come to us; Constance will be 

to have you!" 

Edith needs no farther pexsmasion, though 
she ia a little astouished when Captaia Osrew 
takes her hand, links it in his..arm, and eayé 
in confidential tones,— 

“I've something very imporsant, to say 40 
you." 
we observing the doubt in her eyes, he 

8,— 

“ Bomething about Consiancs,’” 3 

Atser this ahe lends a willing car to bis 
conversation, while the angry nurse goes 
to her employer to describe how Misa Oulver 
hae gons walking arm-io-arm with tbe sy 
“Oapting;” and Myra Barlow, who ia by the 
side of Jsmes Tesleaven, draws his attention 
to the distant couple, and seks, with. ancer,— 

“'Toeee, what would your mother say i! 
| She eaw that, Lwonder ?" 

“ Say shat he ought.to be shot |" is, thee 

cited reply. ‘Way, he’s openly making love 
to that gitl,and my mother expects bim 0 
marry ber," 

| Myra laughs, for Treleaven’s wordd imp!y 
thas misobiet will come of this little episode, 
and abe is « girl who slways derives. great 
‘deal of enjoyment from the miafortanes of 
| Vexations of others, 











CHAPTER XVIII, 

“I SHALL NOT TURN BACK NOW.” 
| Constance, on leaving the presence of ine 
| detective, bas. gone to her own room an 
' - 

_ locked herself in. : 

| The end hss come! The discovery whiob 
pha so much dreaded iz now no longer the 
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a a . 
georet of One or two persons, bat is, or will 


shortly be, the property of many. Her name 
has aciaaliy been asaociated by that oon. 
¢emptible Catchbull with the fearfal crime of 
murder; and though his application for her 
arrest has failed, she is fally alive to the fact 
hat her liberty is in peril, and that any hour 
may find her @ prisoner. 

Yet ehe has no personal fear, beasusa in 
the first place ehe is conecious of her own 
innosenge, and in the second—tlitéle as she 
knows of the law—she underetands,that there 
is noevidenss beyond. the findingiof, her book 
end her own admiggions to comnes$ her with 
she crime. 

Bat itis of hemewn admissions. that.ehe is 
mostafraid. Tnehaunbing dread ia.gpon her 
that eho has alseady eaid: more than. ehe in- 
tended; that she hag. created: the. impregaion 
in the a “be tralia a a 4 
only halt of the t sis right in 
her surmise, she knowe fall wellethat. he will 
not rest notil he haa legend the.whole. 

The diffiralty of keeping herowa 
and of aeting with judgments u by 
fear is great upon her. She feele-ag if she 
must speak to somsbody,of whateia socever. 
present to her mind, amduyet, isto, 
betray the m.o for whom ehe ig ready.to. 
gartifise her owa life. 

In thie frame of mind shaspsndetse whole. 
morning, and she is only roased tocbhe neoas- 
nity of keeping up appemrancza by hearipg the 
gound of the gong for lancheoa. 

She glances in the. lookiag-glass at her owa 
réflsotion, bat her face ia tao, fair and too 
young to bear any deep trasagof the mental 
angniah she snffera, 

Hor cheski are pale, is ie trae, her eyea look 
large and hollow and particalarly bright, aad 
there is & nervousness aboat her manner that 
ij new to her; bat otherwise she is present- 
able enoagh, and she descends to the dining- 
room and takes her place at the head of the 
table, calmly and a trifle abseatly, perhaps, 
but so little changed is she that Myra’s keen 
eyed fail to notice any differencs. 

Qsptain Carew is.also.aileas. Both father 
ani dangtker fecal. Myra's, pregenes to bea 
tatrains upon them,.and she former is 
gteatlysimsliaad 60 aak that. young lady when 
sha is going hick to to gn. 

Ha wafeninsofeom -doiag, 0, homaver, and, 
acting-mpoa Wiish Oalvan's.advies,uka. does 
not ctose-qnesion bia daughser.ags he had 
inteadad.tordo, bat aits, with what.pstience 
he camcommaand, for: the explanation which 
he is aqaured: wilh ho fortheoniag. 

Gaustaoce doss not volunteer any etate- 
maantshowever ; on the conteary, dirastly the 
meal iaoversshe goes. back again to har own 
toom, feeling that Myra's i.natared ehasser 
wiibbe in supportable, 

Acateless remarkomadesby her fathe: hag 
distavbed her geaasiy, tor,:in reply to a qaea- 
tion from Myra, he said,— 

“Bie Wilfred Marshall will be home this 
evening, and I.shall.ses him to morrow.” 

fsn, with a glance at his danghter, the 
Osptain-added; ‘“He-wishes to be remambered 
#2 you, Constance.’ 

“Sit Wilfcod coming home!” that isthe 
thought that takes possession of her mind, 
He is-coming home; he will bear of this 
Scousation against her; he will-know that she 
is innocant, that if anyone can. be oatied gals 
it is he, and will at once come forwa po 
surrender himself to the-hande of justice. 

She-forgets how bitterly disappointed she 
has felt at the indifference he hag shown with 
regard to the fate of the-man whom she ‘ba. 
lisves met hia death at his hands, he for- 

is how she chitled his ficat deolgration of 

asking, “Ia that all?” having pre- 
Dared herself for.an exglanation of what did 
Sonar in the taunel on that evening of the 
20ch of July. Alt these things pass outof her 
mind now; even the severe things she has 
thought of him with regard to his complete 
Silence on this subject are gone from her 
memory. 

Two things only are present with hér for 


the rest of the day. The first, that she loves 
him—and how devotedly and unselfishly she 
loved him she never knew till now; the second 
is that he muat ba warned of his danger, and 
entreated to fly while there is yet time. 

Bat how oan he be warned? Who oan she 
send on euch a mission ? 

Her father would not go for such a purpose. 
He would cali her mad, and would be the first 
to blazon forth the secret she strives to hide. 

If Eric Bsiderson were here she might truat 
him, he would be faithfal to her, and would 
try also to save the man whom he calls hia 
friend. Bat she cannot eend for Erio, and 
if she did, he could not arrive in tine to do 
her. biiding. 

Neither dare she send ‘the warning in 
writing; to. do so wasld more fatally com. 
promice both heraelfand him. It muet ba 

in his.ear, hemuat be toldof hia peril 
a¢. to face ; who is there that can do 


this 
fees dicat she vahrinks with dread from the 


How ean she look into tha eyes that ever 
ee her.owa with love, and tell him that 
is hand to-be red with the life- 
bleedot a rman, and to.urgo him, not 
/mobjy.to come ‘forward and deamonatzate his 
Foampemncs, oc Nee she inekauaepemens ot hia. 
-gailp, but to slink.away pre himself lika 
-& comard, while the shadow, of his crime with 
al ways.clond her life | 
“Nol no! s shoasandtimes no!"’ she telia 


herself, 

drags on, the shades of evening draw near, 
and whatever ehe decides 10 do must be dona 
»goon, or the very opportanity of saving bim 
emill bs gone for ever. 

A knock at her door, two or three times 
repeated, makes her open it and admis 
Jenifer. 

Tae old woman looks grave, and there are 
unshed tears in her eyes, for ehe loves Con- 
stance as a child of her own, and some whispar 
of the foul charge that has baen made againg) 
her darling has already reached her ears. 
Toat Constance ig.innocent of baviag injared 
any mortal being she ia fiem!y convinesd, but 
that she knowa who did commit the crima she 
ia likewise sare, for ghe remembers the excited 
condition in whteh abe arrived home shat 
evening, her delirious cries abous ‘blood! 
blood!" and shehas fel poertain ever since that 
the girl carries gome escres in her heard, the 
barden of which i¢-more than she oan bear, 

O00, i¢ will. ba remembered, she entroated 
her yoang mistress to confide her trouble to 
her, 60’ taat-ehe might more easily bear: the 
weigh? that was orashing all hope and happi- 
ness out-of her life ; bus Constance would not 
do it-then, and Jenifer does not ask her now, 
She understands thas'the master is. too grave 
to ba even talked over, and she wishes to 
imply by ‘her presenos aad her eympathetio 
glanoses, not only teat she -is- overwhelmed 
with grief,’ bat that ehe-woald gladly do any- 
thing ia her power to helg her darling. 

‘“* Waoere is my father?” asks Oonstance, 
owlmly. 

‘* He'a gone out, dearice,” isthe-reply ; “he 
gaid he shoalda’t bs hometo dinaer, and he 
said-comething aboas lawyera;that made me 
think-he'a van up-to Eceter.”’ 

‘‘ And Miss Myra?’ asks the lady, ‘‘ where 
igshe?” 

‘Well, I coald soaresly believe my-ears,” 
says Jenifer, ‘*batafserthe master wag- gone, 
_ he said sho wasn't going to satay home alone, 
and she was going somewhere with Miss 
Nellie Treleaven and her brother, and she’s 

ne." 
or Teen I am alone,” 
thoughtfally. 

‘§ Yea, dearie, and cook says she hasn't any 

orders for ," rebarne the woman, 
“T don’t want idianer, I will hava come 
. tea,” says the girl,absantly ; then witheudden 
resolation ehe adds, ‘Jenifer, 1 know I oan 
trast you. I want you to help me.” 
‘| Anything in my power, dearie, and I’ll be 


says Oongtance, 





as silent as the grave,” is the earnest response, 


she cannot do it; and yet the day. 


ee Se —= 


* Don't talk of graves,” cries Constance, 
with a shiver; ‘‘order me some tea and then 
get ready to go ont.” 
Her commands are obeyed, the tea is 
brought, and Jenifer is waiting with her 
bonnet on. 
“I want yon to go fo the railway station,” 
says the yoong lady, glanoing.at the clock on 
the mantelpiece. The train from London 
will be dae in less than ha'if-an-hovr: wait 
tor it; observe well if Sir Wilfeed Marshall 
arrives by it, aud if he is alone. You 
understand,” 
“Yes, dearie;.9m Eto spask to him?" 
“If hede alone.and you can do so without 
pushing fopwand orattracting, attention, do,” 
replies Gonatance. “If yon can.epeak to him 
withont being moticed-or overheard, ask him 
to coma to.ma.at onee=200 050 Bay — it is 
important thas ahould-ece him. Do you 
underatand ?: 4 
‘Yea, Pmdo -epeak to him if he ia near 
ms, bat’ ?’m not to pusieforward to speak to 
him s-if I'd come with a maasage.” 

“No, you are not to ies anyones but him 
suppose that you've coms with a meszage,” is 


the e charge. 

*llede jash_oc you*telheane, dearie,” and 
the woman starts off upon what she feels 
‘ta.ba:a mypeterions mission, 
fihe neems to ba absent.a very long time 
\t0: the.girl-who i: s0:anxiously waising for her 

When »ha.dees coma, she is alone. 
“Pye seen him, dearie,"saye old Jenifer, 


saly; * bat E eontda's.get a-nigh*him 
roan pushing past folks and interrupting 
him, a3 you said 

“Then he haz come?” asks the girl, with 
a long-drawn sigh. 

Bat whether the sigh is indicative of 
pieasare or of pxin, of relief or of suspense, 
Jenifer cannot tell. 

** Yes, he's coms,” agsenta the woman, ‘I 
don’t know it he came alone, but he's gone 
home alone with his servant in his dog: scart. 
Taere was lots of folka who knew him, and 
shook hands with him, so he didn't see me; 
thongh I was most a mind to go and plack 
him bythe coat-sleeve.”’ 

‘* Hie is gone home, and ha. is alone,’;»muses 
OCvoastwace. * DPoank you, Janifer,’’ 

Pais io equivalent to diamissal for the 
time, bat Jenifer is unwilling to leave the 
room without offering some sensolation, and 
she asks, timidly,— 

“* Would you like me to go ito Natsoombe 
Patk with a note, dearie? " 

‘\No; leave moe fora tima while I think of 
what is beat to be-done,”’ says tee girl, 

And the woman reluctantly. obays. 

Half.an-hour later, the young lady's: bell 
rings, and Jenifer answers is, 

‘TL want you 40 go for a walk with me 
down by the-shore,” says Constance, with 
seeming carelessness. 

** Yes, dearic, a walk will do: you good,” 
assenta the woman, ‘Shall I help you to 
dress?" 

“No, thank you, get yourself-ready,’’ ia the 
reply. ‘' The air isioool to night, ian't-ie 2” 

** Yes, mach cooler, and she windk arising,” 


is the anawer. 

If hears, she does not heed this 
Jast remark, She has come \to.8 resolution 
which, uader any leas) tryigg cireumeances, 
she would believe to be impossiple, 

Bat, whateyer her intension maay. be, | she 
says nothiug to Jenifer when they.etars.for 
their walk. 

Tne servant: is:deessed quietly in a manner 
befitiing her station; sme young lady is 
dressed awehe would be.any other day, except 
that her clothes are dark in ocleur, and ia no 
way likely to attract attention. 

There is no moon to-night, and the sea 
moans, aad the wind sobs in a »mozental 
manner; and the promenade, when «they 
reach it, ia almost deserted, for itis now quite 
igh o'clock, and twilight is deepsaing into 


For awhile the two women walk along in 
silence. No one observes them, mo one 
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[‘‘ THIS 18 THE MAN!" CONSTANCE EXCLAIMS, SELECTING ONE OF TBE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS. ] 


follows them; the sea is on their right, the 
railway line, cut out of the red oliffe, to their 
jefe ; and in the distance, straight before them, 
is the promentory, locally known as the 
‘* Parson and Clerk,’’ that shelters Smuggler's 
Cove. 

“The wind blows cold,” remarks Jenifer, 
at length, 

* Does it?” responds Constance, absently. 

‘‘ And the tide’s coming in; we shall have 
® rough night,” continues the woman. 

* Yes,” assents the girl, and still on she 
walke, Jenifer finding it ae much as she can 
co to keep pace with ber. 

The sobbing of the wind, the meaning of the 
sea, the darkness that makes everything seem 
weird and strange snd fearfol, and the con- 
sciousness that on the exposed side of the uea- 
wall the water is now so deep that to fall into 
is would mean certain death, all telp to 
make this walk one to be remembered by old 
Jenifer as long as she liver. 

Constance is scarcely conscious of her ex- 
ternal surroundings, so great is the strain 
upon her mind. 

To her the darkness is welcome, because it 
hides ber from the geze of those who, if they 
recognised her, might dog her footsteps. The 
high wind cools her fevered brow, and there is 
something scothing to her bighly-wrovght 
nerves in the gurgling Isp of the waves as they 
break upon the side of the sea-wall, and splash 
and roar and fall back upon shemeelves be- 
cause they may come no farther. 

“Bball we tarn] now, dcarie?”’ aske 
Jenifer, aa they come near to the entrance of 
Smugglers’ Cove. 

* No!” is the quiet answer. 

“Bat where are you going?” asks the 
woman, in dismay. 

_ “Hush! I am going to Natcombe Park,” 
is the answer, almost whiepered in her ear. 

‘Good heavens! Miss Constance, are you 
mad?" demands Jenifer, with a strange mix- 
sure of terror and of outreged propriety, 





“I don’t know,” replies Constance, quietly ; 
‘but Iam going, mad or sane.” 

“ But we can't go this way!” ories the 
woman, fearfally, “ the tide is high, and it will 
be at the peril of our lives if we try to go down 
them steps, and along the narrow ledge under 
the railway arch in the darkness, for I don’t 
doubt the waves are washing over it. On, 
Miss Constance, I'll go anywhere with you, 
even to the end of the world, but don’t’ce ask 
me to go to my death!” 

“No; I never thought of the tide being 
high, nor of the night being too dark for us to 
see our way,” replies the girl, pressing her 
hands upon her throbbing brows. “ You are 
tight, Jenifer turn back, the danger is too 
great for me to ask you to share it,” 

* Bat you will come back, dearie? You 
won't go on alone?” Jenifer aeka, fearfally. 

“It would have been safer to bave gone by 
the road,’”’ replies Conatance; “but I shall 
not turn back now.” 

Bhe takes a step forward, and as she does 
80 & train emerges from the tunnel, which is 
only a little way before them, comes on over 
the bridge that spans the Cove, flashes past, 
and rushes on af a mad pace towarda Teign- 
mouth. 

The sight of the train reminds Jenifer that 
human beings cannot be far distant, and 
makes her more clearly realise the impossi- 
bility of ~~ young mistress to go to 
Natoombe Park alone, while it bas the ¢ffeot 
npon Constance of reminding her most forcibly 
cf the object she came out this evening to 
accomplish, and also that she has not a mo- 
ment to lose. 

Bat even her courage, born of desperation as 
it is, encounters @ severe test as che takes hold 
of the frail railing and gropea her way Cown 
the “nf which lead from the sea-wall to the 
ledge of matonry that goes under the railway 
arch, and is the only way of getting from 
hence to Smougglers’-lane, which leads up to 


| the main road. 





With plenty of light, when the tide is low, 
this narrow pathway presents no danger—: 
nay, you may dispense with it altogether, and 
walk slong the sandy beach to the entrance of 
the Cove. But in the dense darkness, with 
the tide running high, the attempt to pass this 
spot is fall of danger, and Jenifer’s ory,— 

** Miss Constance, leave the rail, and keep 
close to the wall! " comes only just in time to 
eave our heroine from stepping right out into 
the sea, which ie here fully ten feet deep. 

Bo far, however, she is uninjured, and & 
second or two afterwards a flash of light illa- 
mines the arch of the bridge, dazzles the eset 
of the two terrified women, and shows them 
the narrow path along which they have to 
come ; while by their side, and splashing their 
feet, is the restless and treacherous water. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Tx the Chicago “ World's Fair" a newe- 
paper office is to be set up, and all the staf, 
from the editor downwards, will be on view to 
the publio while she exbibition is open. The 
work is to ge on in precisely the same manner 
as if one and all were behind the sacred 
= generally hides the editorial powers 
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Gop ia so very tenacious that a piece of it 
drawn into wire one twentieth of an inch in 
diameter will sustain a weight of 500 pounds 
without breaking. Ite mallesbility is eo great 
that a single grain may be divided into 
2000000 parte, and a cubic inch into 
9 523 809 523 parts, each of which may be dis- 
tinotly seen by the naked eye. A grain and 
a half of gold may be beaten into leaves of one 
inch square, which, if intercepted by par 
lines drawn at right angles to each other and 
distant only the one hondredth part of aD 
inch, will produce 25 000,000 litle squares, 
each of which can be distinctly seen without 
the aid of a glass, 
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[‘‘ CAPTAIN TRAFFORD, AT YOUR SERVICE, MISS WARD ! *’] 


NOVELETTE.) 
A TERRIBLE MUDDLE. 
ae 
CHAPTER I. 


Tsay had been engaged for years, and yet 
no one knew exactly when they were to be 
married. 

It was generally known that they were 
“appropriated,” but as their abodes were far 
distant, and they never visited each other, 
their respective friends might be forgiven for 
nod taking very much interest in the affair, 
and regaraing it as rather in the clouds. 

“Tr fford's an awfully good fellow,” some 
(ficer in the Captain's regiment would re- 
matk to # feminine friend. ‘He's engsged 
to someone in England ; hasn't seen her for 
}ears, but he manages to keep pretty cbeer- 
ful considering. Isbould eay his heart wasn’t 
particularly in the affair.” 

So much forone side. Regarding the other, 
Alice Ainslie was a very pretty little girl, but 
her fortune was limited to a hundred a year, 
and the indulgent aunt, with whom she lived, 
owed her comforts to a very handsome 
annuity whiob, as it died with her, left her 
powerless to provide for her darling, and 
made her view the engagement wiih rather 
favourable eyes. 

“Dell, Alice!" abe would exclaim, it the 
child ventured to complain of the monotony 
of her lot. “ Why, I am eure you wouldn't 
With to be going to all sorta of gaieties while 
Captain Trafford is abroad. A young lady 
Whore fiancé ig away should always keep her- 
self in 88 much eeclusion as possible.” 

Whereupon Alice pouted, and asked if Mre. 

ard wouldn't like to shut her up ip a con- 
Vent; or, if in a specially mutinous mood, she 
Would inquire, gravely. whether her aunt sup- 


posed Captain Treffurd kept Aimslf in! 


“= 





seclusion, considering his regiment was at one 
of the gayest stations in India. 

“It’s quite absurd, you know, Aunt 
Dorothy,” the naughty child would conclude, 
“for I don’t believe Jim means to marry me 
atall. It’s eight years sinse he went abroad, 
and I believe he is as tired of the whole s ffair 
as I am.” 

‘It was your father’s wish,”’ began Mrs. 
Ward, sententiously. Truth to cay, she found 
it hard to forgive her dead brother for thua 
disposing of his only child ; but ir public she 
always stood up for respect being paid to the 
dead man’s wishes. ‘ You know, Alice, he 
bad the bighest opinion of all the Traffords.”’ 

“Tt wasn't that,” explained Alice, who bad 
@ painfal love of frankness. “ Sir Edmund 
Trefford had a law suit with my grandfather, 
the loss of which nearly ruined him, and made 
mamma, instead of an heiress, nothing but a 
penniless girl with a long pedigree, and the 
old man seems to have repented on bis death- 
bed, and charged his son with making resti- 
tution, Sir Richard wrote to my father, and 
they agreed to bury the hatchet. Instead of 
apy part of the property changing hands. 
they entered into a solemz league and 
covenant that some day or other I should 
marry Jim.” 

‘(My child, whoever told you this?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice, simply. “I 
seem always to have known it. Perbaps dad 
told me something himeelf ; perhaps I picked 
it up from the servants. Mamma was dead, 80 
I was the only representative of the Vernons, 
that was one reason, I suppose, for Sir 
Richard had promised bis father to ‘do some- 
thing,’ and perhaps he thought letting me 
marry his heir and share the property was 
the best thing he could do.” 

“Tfonly you had been a boy,” sighed her 
aunt, 

“ Why then I should have been Sir Some- 
body Ainslie, and a very rich man; but, you 








see, the fates were against me, and I am just 
& poor orphan girl.” 

** Do you remember Captain Tro fford?” 

‘‘\I—I think so. He was a rough. looking 
boy with a shook of curly hair. He was 
twenty, and I was eleven, when he came to 
Ainslie Grange to ratify the agreement. Sir 
Richard was there too, I liked him better 
than his son. He seemed so sorry for me 
because I couldn’s inheris the Grange. I re- 
member he told Jim I had lost one fortune 
through being @ girl, and it would be cruelly 
unjust if he robbed me of another. Jim just 
nodded (he had a shaggy head like a Newfound- 
land doge) and muttered ‘ Ail right,’ and then 
they made us shake hands, and it was all 
that over.” 

*‘ And you have never seen him since?” 

“I gaw him a year afterwards, when dad 
died, Sir Richard and Jim came to the 
funeral, I think he said he was sorry for me, 
but I can’t remember. Sir Richard wanted 
to take me home with him, but the will said I 
was to go to Aunt Dorothy, so my things 
were soaked up, and my nurse brought me to 
you in Devon , and, soon after, we heard 
Jim had gone to India.” 

Mrs. Ward iooked very thoughtfal. She 
had settled in a quies Kentish town not very 
long after Alice came to her, 

Sir Richard wrote oncs a year, always ask- 
ing for news of Miss Ainslie, but he never 
invited the girl to go and stay with him, 

Mrs. Ward was a practical woman, though 
a@ very affectionate one. That to marry Jim, 
and become in time Lady Trafford, mistress 
of Castle Vernon and a prircely fortone, was 
@ grand match for her darling, she eaw per- 
fectly. As the grandobild of the last Lord 
Vernon, there seemed a kind of retributive 
jaetice in the arrangement; but, on the other 
band, the widow thought Captain Trafford 
rather @ laggard in love, and did not at all 
spprove of the lack of fervour in bis wooing. 

“IT am twenty years old,” remarked Miss 
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Ainslie, simply, ‘‘and I hava bsen engaged 
neatly haif my life. Don's you think, Auns 
Dorothy, I muaet-bagzemarkable?"’ 

'' My dear, don't jsat; love and marrisgesare 
far too verians things to be langhed at!” 

‘Bot Iwunat'® isughing.’ protested Alice ; 
‘and I dor’ttpink annt,thereismnoh hove io 
the matter. I nover cared abamtiiem, he was 
sucha emeateangh boy. 
Bie Richard cangh better. 

Mere. Ward sighed. j 

“Tam so inemgerionced,''shesaid, frankly. 
«' You sce, Aliee, [bad nogirlaoof my own, 
and: I.doa’s know whatis onsiomagy.”’ 

“J don't sbink,"' suggested her nieoe, 
qnietly, “ there canbe anything Segefomary ’ 


in the-mateer, for I hope few girledave.a fate — 


likewnina!’’ 

‘Bball L wreiteeto Bit. Richard, avd Aell hin 
you ere grown » 

‘‘ Aant Doverep ! yoqumeke my bair stand 
on end at the bare. ides, W it would he 
lke asiing Siz Richandato 
com nome met" 

“ Batmy hhe may have forgotten the 
fi ght of tima™ ~ 

“ Tun hasottifergotten,” said Alice, sazerely ; 
‘‘ he raust reggepeber hia own eg, end’ L am 

,¥ 


hia gon to 


“ Ha.goes tha year,” semerked Alio:, 
y on New- Mears Day!” 

They were.talking in the month of Ostohar, 
1889 Annot Darothy’s handsome, welhbaile 
house looked particalarly cheerful in wiater. 

She was a lady who stutied comfort. Bae 
blazing fice, the rich, warm curtains, eves the 
bright raby dress of her pretty niese seamed 
pecaliarly inviting when the air was so keenly 
frosty, and the aky so grey and lowering 

Alics Ainslie was remarkably pretty, and 
though the fact of her engagement made Mes. 
Ward keep her as mach as possible in the 
background, yet she could not be treated quite 
like a child, and there were one or two men 
already very envious of the absent fiancé whom 
m0 one knew. 

Alice was not in the least dike the usual idea 
of a poorly-provided-for orphan. Tae first 
ten years of her life had been speat in tuxary, 
dor the Aisslies were a wealthy race, 

Phough tinis-and bortane: went-to a distant 
malosheir, Mes, Ward waerioh enongh to make 
—_ foo) wary little difference inher new 

me. 

Alice.svas everyone's firat thoughtand ohist 
onsiderajion ; badshe-mot possessed one of 
the sweetast. tempera ever Kn ogn, she woald 
certainly have.been epoilt. 

As vit sas, she bed -growa up a frank, 
ansficoted giz], with the utter-feariessness of 
One. who wae gsed to nothing. but kindness. 
Bhe was not in the least sentimental ; at any 
rate; ahe theagh! not, which came to mush the 
same thing. 

Mrs. ‘Ward locked at ber-niese rather 
enxioug)p ac “Alico. sat on the thick far rog 
nursing a Persian kitten, 

As she said boraelf, the aunt-was not experi. 
eneed ip-the-weye of girla; bat thie mach ehe 
did kaow, ebe -coald not keep her pet much 
loagerin phe b.iokgronad, 

Last Christmas a rather serious illness had 
made berg pricorer iudeore all through the 
wiatermonths. ‘Tie-year before she had been 
in deep mourning, and to that she had 
tefnsad all iavidations, onthe gronad that 
Alice was not “oat,” 

Bat-at twenty ehe corld not deoline to let 
-geree rag in such gaisties as were to bs 


Ohris\mas-was a very festive-time at Kings. 
leigh,.and Alize would -costainly have the 
chance of tivo or three balis, not-to mention 
half-s doze» osrpes dances, aad numerous 
MQ0ial even iev:s. 


Whatin the world was tobe dove? She | 


tight remind every hostess of Mise Ainstie’s 
Cngegemens jast aa & presautionary act; bat 
it asemod to her to do so was jast a little 
humikating. 


Of the to I liked | 


to confess the girl's fiancé bad nos seen her for 


4 years. 

Mies Ainslie herself gnessed something of 
| what wag passing in har aunt's mind, for, end- 
denly putting down the kitten, she oressed to 
Mes. Ward's side and kissed-her. 

‘Don’t worry,” shesaid, ooaxingly. 
‘* My dear child."’ ” 
‘You are puckering np your forehead) 
' all kinds of wrinkles,”' declared Alias, : 
**] believe you are making youredll quite 


me—— 

“I am naturally saxiogs,"iwhegan Mee, 
Ward, but Alics interropee 5 

** Please don't be,’ she.asid,eheerfally. ‘“E 


| shall be twenty-one nextanmemeryand thea I TE 


mee - break off she engagement!” 
ts oe ! ” 
Alice nodded her little head: tri bly, 
“I ean’t doanything now,” witha 
little sigh, “heoause Jim might fancy it was 
| outof pique, or becauga IL was vexed abubia 
indifferenpe ; bat the nt I am.ofeage T 
shall write and. give ain Deafford: his 
feecdom !" 
‘And a 
“Wall,” aaid Alice. slowly, “tyou and I will 
together, and forget a'l about 


Sha was so proud of Alics she did not like 


‘*T was thinkiag,” and Mrs, Wara 
ae though she felt her remark wonl 
welcome, *yan-may not have notice 
dear, but Sir Riehard usually writes 
punotualiy on the first of Ootober.”’ 

oa he does—and thie is the tenth, Never 
mind, aunty; perheps he went 
shooting instead” 4 ype 

Bat though she gave no sign of anno 
Mias Ainslie was xeally far moreannoyad thet 
jher annt dreamed of. Alice had not the 


| slightest desire 40 ba married, sho wag ver 





matiemien 1 


Pansed 
d-be un. 
a it, m 

80 very 








miserable because you #hink dém «blights! happy as she was, end ehe did not eutertai, 


hetalls flattering remembrance. a? the 
yhoy with » head like a Newfonadland dog's; 
foot all the seme, ehe was prond, and did not 
)dilsa to be slighted.withimpunity. It C.pteia 
efiord was.tired:ot the engsement let ithe 
broken off, amd:sheahould be rather relieved 
than otherwise, bat she was in no mood to 
play Jaliestoenoh.a very faithless Ronco, 
Mra. Wardidid not go out that afterncon, 
; but Alice deowaher.pretty ponies into Brom. 
| ley, the neanasiemaarkst town, and at 
| 


j the poat offis abe obiained & grew? des! 
of usefal i » namely, that tho nail 
r . 


for India. on every Feidey, ond 
htecn days ia tranaié vie 
; ; bot.it-was.advisable to.ailow. a little 


;toager time in makiog caloulations for any 


welid@ings and engagements; and perhaps inland 


¥ we may meet Sir Richard Trafford, 
Jim is comfortably maneied: we might 
Bs friendly. I slwape liked Bir 


Shawgas. very pretty, this dainty girl whase 
fate was, as ahe ex it, “remarkable.” 


be # 


| “Waioh means," reflected Alice, “ thas | 
might get-an euswer in six eeke, but that i: 
would be more dent nos to expect one 
under seven. This is Wednesday,so it I write 
to-morrow I shall be in ample time, I shall 
*motsay a word to Aunt Dorothy; she might 


Alice Aimalie did not look in the least.a fiancée wieh to agaist ir the composition of my letter, 
to be megleoted. She was small and.slight ia and though it won't be precisely a love-letter, 
Giguca, she had masses of cots hrown hair-with [thiok I would rather write is alone.” 

juet-a glint of gold on it in the eanshine; her; No, it was not a love letter, Alice Ainslie 
eyed-were large, dark blue, their deptha almost utterly forgot, as she sat down to her self. 
as dark as purple pansies. Ske had the clesr appointed task, that James Trafford like her. 
freah complexion youth and good health alone’ self, had been more a passive agent than an 
oan give. while in contrast to:her fair hair active partner in the contract she wished to 
and delicate creamy ekin, her eyebrows and break. Oaly eleven years old at the time, 
lashes were almoat black, which gave a strange, she could not understand that Jim had yielded 


piqtant charm to the sweet face. 

She had lived with ‘Mra. Ward for eight 
yours, during which that lady bad provided for 
her every want, Jeaving the interest of Alice's 
little forwane «to socoumnlate, co that the 
‘priscipal was q vite: half:ns mnch again agit 


to his father’s wishes only because tha 
latter declared is wae a point of bonoar, and 
that. the “ roggh boy” had frankly said he 
would far rather restore the Vernon property 
to Miss Ainslie than barter away his liberty. 
She did not know that her father had made it 


had been.as the time of her father's death, | a special stipulation shat she.aud her betrothed 
Mrs, Ward never denied her favonrite any-/should not grow up on terma of friendly 
thing, ber idea -being is was botjer for: the intimacy, besanse he feared in that case her 


ahild to enjoy the oomforts.manay. Sova, than 
#0 ,save up fox a.fatora when. eke wonld-pro- 
-hably-be & rich) man’ s.wife. 

Aliese wore a charming dreaa of ruby caah- 
mone tricamed with for; ® gold wasch and 
chain ; a large gold .nelitaire fantened her 
collar, and smaller qnee adorved her: onffs, 
~Her peetty-hands were gnite baro, save that on 

angagement figger she wore a hepp of 
| diamonda which Sir Rishard Trafford had 
parehasel for hia-aon's .beirothal.ring. Tais 


gom.had, been, the sonrce..of.great anxiaty to | 


| good Annt Dorothy. Is.waa only. within. the 
| dasa year that she.had considered Alice. old 
eno to wear it,and even now the caxelpas 
way in which. the young Jady trested ib wana 
continusl: worry to, her guardian. 

“* Cady Trafford.is dead, 1 think,” said. Mas. 

and, who.acemed.to.take. a meonrafal plea- 
| Sure in digougsing the topic of Alige’s engage- 
ment, 

‘Shoe died when Jim was a baby,” replied 
Misa Aiaelic. ‘‘ Thera are ever so many girls; 
| atlesat,” naively, “Laauppoee they wouldn’s 
| be girls exactly ‘by now, since Jim ia nearly 

thirty,.and he is the youngess of the family.” 

es hoa they live at Castle Vernon?”’ 

" Where mother and.all the dead and gone 
Vernons were born,” retorted Alios. ‘It 
does seem a shame, bat I believe they proved 

| their olaim to i’.”’ 

“T sappose if Sir Richard waa dead we 
shon!d hear,” 

“Of oourse we shonld,"”’ said Alice, cheer- 
fally. * And why should he die, dear old man? 
| he can't be much over seventy even now.” 


\fecling for Jim would only’be a sivterly:affes- 
tion, and she could not poaeibly guess that it 
had been settled between Sir Rickard and hia 
‘friend thatshe should not be -marriet aatil 
| @he was turned twenty, and thai Jim ehould 
‘not renew bis aoqzgintance with her eatil 
she was withio-six months of. that-age, Her 
girlish! vanity was disapprinted by Jia't 
;meglest. Her old -obitdieh -love for Bit 
| Richard wag chilled by-bia stiff, formal letters, 
hor @he -weuld never “have inmdited ‘the 
extraordinary ‘epistle which wadq -the -youlg 
Captain's fist letter from tis fiancée. 


“Dear Srg.—It is avvery long time-sines 1 
#aw you, and Iam a great deal older-and wiset 
‘*han when we agresdto that fooltésh arrange 
ment at Ainslie Grange. I shave mot the 
slightest wieh to marry you, and Fam quite 
sure you can fiqd someone much better 
to you than Iam, Idon’t-betieve in love sud 
moerriage, and all thet kind of sentimental 
sabbich. 

“T have received a good edecation, and my 
aunt says Iam avery practical young womsn. 
I-am very tired of Eogland and the quiet 
country place where wa live. I want #9 
about and see the world, bat my aunt declared 
you would not like it, and that che must oon 
sider your wishes: 

“T ghall esteem it a favour, therefore, if 
you will kindly acknowledge -this tester, and 
resign all. pretensiona to meddle in my 002- 
hoerns, I offer you your fseedem, and I -re- 
quest my ows. I am quite ante we should 








not get on together, as I am quite-an inde 
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enient wornBN, and wish to devote myself to 
jhe osmae believing in there rights, and T have 
rage of my opinions. 
witce need not think yourself bound to 
tfier me any part of the Vernon property sa 
gssreof compensation, for I bave enough to 
jive-on, and lam not at all extravagant, 
“Pegating you will give shia lester your 
earliest ottention,—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, “ Axio Mary Arnstte.”' 


‘That will do bsantifully," reflected the 
girl ae-ehe fassemed the letter and directed it 
—$ir Bichard’s lass communication had 
qentioned where his son was stationed. “I 
am sure he won't want to have anything to 
gay to me after that. I have said nite 

to make him think me horrible. Now 
he will get my letser in three weeks, aod I 
think Lenghs to have an suswer by the 261h 
of Newember! Is was ridicnions going on a2 
we ware, aod far better to have an uader. 
standing. 1 wonder what he will think when 
hereadsit? Probably that I am 8 most ob. 
jotionable young woman, and ho is remark. 
ably fortunate to be rid ofume.” 


OHAPTER II. 


Castus Vernon waa & begatifal, eatate in 
Yorkshire, not twenty miles fzam Ainalie 
Grange, and 4 very warm friendship existed 
batween Bir Richard Trafford and Sir 
Toomas Ainglie, though the latter was many 
years the yoauger of the two, heiag in faci 
not much over forsy, while Sir Richard had 
passed hia allotted three score and-ten. 

The famous law suisof Teafford v. Vernon 


Thomas will give bia kiaswoman a - band. 
some portion, and—and'some day ehe willube 
mistrese -here."’ 

Mies Trafford stared. 

“T thovug:? the property was entailed.” 

“BSoitis, A bundred years-ago a certain 
Sir Gerald Ainslie entailed it on the heirs 


all collateral branches. 
two sons, The-elder John was the great 
grandfather of Alice Ainelie, while my hus. 
band is the grandson of the younger. The 
Ainglies don't seem to have been a prolific 
race. Sir 
children, but none of their desoendants had 
more then ene. Ailica Ainslie is the leat 
representative of the elder -son, and my hus. 
bend of the younger, #0 that-——"’ 

** Prenze don't,’ said Mabel Trafford, her 
tone this time full of real aympathy, for she 
was really fond of Mabel and Bnew thatthe 
three little graves in Aintlic churchyard were 
an ever-present: grief to her, ‘Please don’t! 
T eee-what yeu mean, There being no male 
Ainslie some day Alice must bo Sir Tooman's 
keir. IT wonder you @on't hate ber for otand- 
ing in-your children’ s*place.”’ 

‘It is not ber fault,” ssid Mabel, halt- 
dreamily, ‘‘and my little ones are beyond 
the need cf earthly homes, I have always 
felt a strong interest in Alice Ainslie." 

** And I never-have.” 

‘When I came here firsthand saw all-she 
had lost through being a girl, I fels I should 
have liked to have her here and bring her up 
with our children ; bat my husband said she 
wat adopted by ker aunt, Sir Hogh's hal?- 
pister, and that, Mra. Ward being childless, it 
would be eruel to-take Alios away from her.” 

“Papa writes to Mvs. ‘Ward once a year, 





had.bean fought honaurabiy on both sides. 
Beerything hinged on a qneation of entail : 
whether a dead and gone Lord Vernon had 
had the powor to disinherit hia daughter and 
quly chidd, who bad married the father of 
Sir Edmand Teafford, the plaintiff ia the 
ddebrated osae, 

Ik almost ruined Lord Vernon. Souse ill- 
advised apecalations completed hia overthrow, 
and he died, well-nigh peanileas, his only con- 
aolation being that hia only child was engaged 


fo-tha master of Ainsjie Grange. | should choose hia wife for himself.” 


That was more than twenty years ago. Bir 
Richard. raled. no 7. in his father's placa, and 
Bic Thomas Ainslie, a distant aousin of the 


late baronet, was hia close friend, while 


pleasant, kind-bearted Lady Ainslis waa the 
timate aasociate of the Misa Traff uxda. barea 
obmhom still lingered in the paternal nest. 

“ Lhawe been thinking,” she said to. Mahal, 
the chatelaine of Casale Vernon, ‘I ahoald 
like to agk, Alice. Ainslie here for Christmas.” 

Mies Deafived started. Was quite 
aware of her brother's tacit engagement, and 
heartily disapproved of is. 

She jndged the uakaowa Alics with the 
pacaliarly, hareh criticism of thirty.nina, and 
Wainot,at all disposed to sea her at the 
Grange, {6 ied: and made mach of. 


“I wouldn’s if I ware you,” she said, | Thomas, warmly. 
gravely. ‘You see, Jim will be home for | interest in Hugh's orphan girl, and though I | aunt. 


s andit might make things .go. an- 
comfortable.’”’ 

“ My dear girl,” said Mabel Ainslie, Jangh. 
ing, “I am very fond of Jim, bat I utserly 
deny. bis right 40 choose my guest. HL. has 
been to my listls cousin for nine 
years, and, it seema to me, directly he comes 


to England he onghs to see her. He can’t | 


@Xpeot the child to ‘wait’ for him all the 
Years of her life. The engagement 
Ought; to be falfilled or broken off; for 


e@ither. gourss he macda to see Aline, and I 
think myself they would moet far more 


4omfortably hexe than at Castle Vernon.” 

“I certainly shall not invite Miss Ainalie 
to Castle Vernon,” said Mabel, sharply. 
“I don’t at all approve of the connection; 
with Jima proapeots, he ought to marry 
Romeone far different to a penaileas orphan.” 

“TI don’t think Jam need complain,” said 
Lsdy Alnslie, oslmly; “of course Sir 


He wanted to ack her and Alice-to the Oaasle, 
but, of covrae, I wouldn't hear-of it,” 

Lady Aieslie opened her eyea, 

‘Don't you care at all for your bréther's 
happiness; Mabel?” 

“So much that I want to see him fresd 
from this foolich entanglement.” 

‘* You think Jim might do. better than-wed 
the heiress of Ainelie 7" 

‘' T hopa she won’t-be-the heiress of Ainslie,” 
said Mabel, bluntly, “‘and I think a man 


“ When does Jom: come-home ?" 

“The bogiuning of Daesember, Minnie and 
the children are coming to us for the Onrist- 
mags on porpese to see ‘him. ~Minnie was 
always his favourite sieter.” 

“Well, I won't promise you not to ask 
Alice,” said Lady Ainslie, gravely, “for I 
think it would-be a very geod epportonity for 
them-to meet. I shall eee what Bir Thomas 
pays.” 

Sir Thomas's decision was prompt. 


feeoret from her aunt, for events happened 


which made the Trefforde and Alice's engage. 
ment Mrs, Ward’s favourite theme of-conver- 
sation, and the girl was enermonsly tempted 
to confees that probably by thietime Jim was 
rejoicing at his release. 

Lady Ainslie wrote about the middle of 


male of his only eon, George, thus cutting off ; November, both«to Mrs. Ward and Alice. 
George Ainslie bad | She did not touch wpon:the question of the 


girl's fatare inheritance, but ehe-said both Sir 
Thogae and -herself- were anxions- to -make 
acquaintance with their- young kinewoman, 
The Grange was -within-easy Gistance of 


Gerald's son Goorge bad two! C-stle Vernon, and if Alice beoeme her guest 


it would be a favourable opportunity for her 
meking acquaintance with her futere rela. 
tions, as her husband and herself were very 
intimate with the Traffords. In conclusion 
the kind-hearted woman: begeed for Alioe on a 
long visit, and: while warmly (inviting Mrs. 
Ward to accompany -her nicce, she yet 
promised to take every care of Alice if she 
came to Yorkehire alone. 

‘You muat go, dear,” was Mes. Ward's 
decision. ‘ It-would be graceless to -refaze,”’ 

“I -shonld like to see -the Granee again," 
eaid Alice; dreamily, and cousin Kate writes 
as though she would be kind.” 

‘And it would be such an advantage to you, 
dear, to:make the Treffords'-acqusintance.” 

‘If the Trafforde want me they can invite 
me," seid Alice, wrathfally. «I can assure 
you Lam notapxious to seethem. I -hope 
—— Kate won't make me go’ there every 

ay.” : 

And s0-it-came about that Lady Ainslie’s 
invitation was accepted ; but Alice, who had a 
Btrangs aversion to going tc Yorkshire before 
she had received an answer from Jim Trafford, 
insisted that the date of her -vicit should be 
lefs an open question. 

Mies Ainslie was still in the agonies of 
suspense. She had begun to coun’ the days, 
and almost the hours, which must elapse before 
she heard from Captain Trafford. 

She was almost weary of speculating what 
he would say to her- letter, when an: event 
happened which quite changed the current of 
her thoughts, 

Nelly Fortesoue, an old friend whom she 
bad known ever since she came to live with 
her aunt, arrived at Foxgrove Lodge on a 
visit, and Alice, who was genuinely kind- 
hearted, was etrack with pity-at the girl's 
thin face and hectic cheeks, 

Nelly was an orphan like herself, but she 
a no kind, indulgent aunt to All her parents’ 

Age, 

‘When her father died some ‘friends found 
her & situation as nursery governess, and there 
| she -had been for two years without-a holiday, 
until, her strength breaking down, she wat 
sent away as‘ nob up to-her duties”. and but 
for Mrs. Ward's kindly hospitality, there 





‘My dear,” he said kindly, “remember 
she is just the age of onr Barbara. Ooald 
you bear-it ?”’ 

“She has no mother, Tom, and I ‘feel I 
should like to-know her,” 

‘Then ask her by all means,” said Sir 
“T have always felt an 





} have a warm regard for old Trafford, I do 


| think he's gone jas the way toumake her and 


his son wretched,”’ 

| 4 Jion’s-a fiee fellow,” said Lady Ainslie, 

|-who had seen a great deal of him in: the first 
year of her residence at the Grange before he 

| wentout to India.” 


' devoted husband if he marzied for Jove, bat I 
rather donbdt his makin 
he waa coerced into wedding.” 

*‘T think Mabel is bard on ker.” 


fally, ‘Depend upon it, Alice Anslie will 


find at least one friend in her fiancé s family. | can’t ask her to wait. 
Minnie will make a petof her, and, as she is 


Jim's favonrite sister, it is a good thing.” 


“Yes, but a trifle hard. He-would be a 
@ girl happy whom 


‘‘ Minnie won't be,” returned Tom, cheer- 


would have been nothing before -her-bat the 
convalescent home, for which her late 
‘employer was generous (?) encugh-to offer her 
& ticket. 

“I think Mes. Faller ought tobe tried for 
manslaughter!’ said Alice, angrily, to her 
““Sbe-has nearly killed- poor Nelly |" 

“TI want Nelly to stay with us six months ; 
butshe-has set her heart.on leaving on the 
first of December.” 

“ Whateverfor?"’ 

“Why, it seems a friend of ber late 
employer has offered to engage her as a kind 
of companion:-governess, but she cannot wait 
for ber after that date. I-bave told Nelly a 
month's Jonger rest might ees her -up for life, 
| but I cannct get herto'jisten tome. She sys 
she knows Mrs. Macgregor would be kind to 
her."’ 

Nelly said as mach herself to Alice. 

“I know I am not strong enough, but I 
She is so kind and good, 
|I wonld rather have her eitnation than a 
! nobleman’ ; hut I can't expeot-her to keep it 





| 





Meanwhile at Kingsleigh Alice Ainslie wa: “epen forme.” 


awaiting, with what patience 


letter, 


she could! 


Captaia Trafford’s answer to her . 
letter.” Tt “Gost her 8 great deal to keep her . the first of December to stay at her father's, 


“Why not?” 
“ Because she is going into the country on 
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and she can't go there with the children unless 
she has a governess.” 

** Let her get someone just for a month.” 

Nelly shook her head. 

**The time's so short, and she mighi not 
find anyone willing to put themselves out of 
the way just for a month; besides— Alice, I 
hope I’m not getting jealous—if she met 
someone very nice, perhaps she might like her 
better than me, and not want me at all!” 

* Look here, Nell,” said Alice Ainslie, with 
the determined air of one used to her own 
way. ‘ You are not going to kill yourself for 
any Mrs. on earth. If there is no 
other way of g@ you stay here quietly to 
ma, a ru go to Mra. Macgregor myself!” 

“ ou ’ 

‘“* Well, I flatter myself I know —- to 
teach children of and nine,” said Alice, 
mi > * I am nod at all a bad 
com: Then, as Aunt Dorothy certainly 
couldn't me for long, you might be 
quite sure I wouldn't steal your situation per- 
manently.”’ 

* I¢ ia juat like you to think of it; but Mrs. 
Ward would never consent; and, Alice—I 
don’t quite like to tell you— Mrs. or is 
Sir Richard Trafford's daughter, and I was to 
join ber at Castle Vernon!" 

‘ Well,” said Alice, with unoonquerable 
calm, '‘ what docs that matter. I have never 
set eyes on Sir Richard’s daughter, and he 
wouldn't recognise me after nine years. Of 
course I couldn't call myself slie, but 
except for that I see no difficulty.” 

** But Mrs. Ward will ; and, Alice, Captain 
Trafford is coming home, and it wouldn't be— 
nice for you.” 

Alice went straight to her aunt and detailed 
her scheme, Mra. Ward's objections were quite 
as stzong as Nelly had expected. 

** My dear obild, it can't be. Captain Traf.- 
ford would have every right to be dis- 
pleased |" 

*' Bother Captain Trafford |" 

on 1 ” 

‘Well, I can’t help it,” groaned Misa 
Ainslie, “ for the last ee years his name has 
been a perpetual bugbear to me!” 

“If is had been any other family,” said 
Mra, Ward, ‘'for Nelly’s sake I mighi have 
consented,” 

‘Marriage ia a very serious thing,” began 
Alice, gravely. ‘It is very rash to take a hus- 
band of whom you know nothing.” 

Mrs. Ward fell into the trap at once. 

“Very. That is why I am eco thankfal for 
Lady Ainslie’s invitation. It will give you 
every chance of becoming better acquainted 
with Captain Tro fford.” 

“In his father’s house I should see him 
7 day,” rejoined Alice, artfully, “I 
could judge of his temper and disposition 
thoroughly by his behaviour to his lit#le nieces’ 

erness.’ 


gov 

“* My dear, it would involve you in endless 
difficulties, How could you go on to Ainslie 
Grange after you had met Lady Ainslie as a 
governess?" 

“I shouldn't mind. If Cousin Kate was 
mont should tell her everything, and why I 


The doctor played unconsciously into Alice's 
bands when he came to see Nelly the next 
day; he told Mrs. Ward plainly the girl was 
consumptive, and that to go to Yorkshire in 
the winter would shorten her life. 

If she stays with you till after Obristmas, 
and her health im , a8 I expect, there is 
mo reason why should not join Mrs, 
Macgregor at Hastings, and enter on her 
duties; but to begin to work now, in her 
weak state, and to spend December and 
January in the bleakest part of Yorkshire, is 
just suicide.” 

“You see,” said Alice, gravely, to Mrs. 
Ward, when they discussed the matter, “to 
live at Hastings would be such a boon to 
Nelly, and Mrs, Macgregor lives there all the 
year round. If only this unlucky visit to 
Castle Vernon could be got off, it would be an 
ideal situation for her,” 





“I will never bear of your tabkiog her 
place,” said Mrs. Ward, with the vehemence 
of a warrior who feels the ground slipping 
under his feet, 

‘Then Nelly will go herself, and shorter 
her life. Aunt Dorothy, can’t you trust me to 
treat the Traffords with becoming courtesy ? 
Don't you think I should be good to the 
children 7?" . 

“I call it a mad scheme.” 

“ Bat you will give in? You wouldn't like 
by-and-by to feel that we had helped to shorten 
Nelly’s life.” 

‘My dear ohild,” cried Aunt Dorothy, 
fairly conquered, “have your own way, only 
dou’t blame me if harm comes of it. And, 
Alice dear, it troubles me to think of your 
spending your Obristmas shut up in a nursery, 
you who have always had so much liberty.” 

‘* A little work will be good for me,” cried 
Alice. ‘‘ You dear old aunty, I thought you 
wouldn't stand out. Now I am going to tell 
Nelly she had better write to Mra. Macgregor 
to-day, and date the letter from Dr. Peroy’s, 
then Jim's sister won't think her governess is 
ataying near his fiancée; and I shall write to 
Consin Kate, and ask her to have me after 





Obrietmas instead of before.” 

Misa Ainslie was capable of much better | 
letter-writing than the specimen she had sent 
to her lover. 


She indited a very pretiy note to Lady} 


Ainslie, saying she was very sorry anforeseen 


landed in England, and he w, 

evening with Mre. Macgregor a te ce & 

. bog eo was ia the Navy, and 
uring his compulsory absen 7 

with her little ones at Hastings. she lived 


She had come up to sleep one 
London to break the long Canee Pg a 
shire, Perhaps she was giad that it gave her 
the chance of a long tite d tte th her 
——— rm py only brother, 

* Jim,” an read ice’ 
with flashing eyes, “ she can rapes. _ 

* Ooly @ trifle strong-minded. I wag 
La vee Mang - I a ty lester first, but, on 
reflection, I’m not sure but wha 
something to complain of,” a egaiine 

“ What?” 

“Well, you know, I su “engage. 
ment has been rather & salicoe to her, It 
she is a woman's rights champion, she must 
have been awfully handicapped by feelin she 
was bound some day to marry one of 
a Ta anim gent 

Jim, on’t thin’ ou j 
about it,” WS OY ay 


‘The oddest part of it Mi 
I was actually surprised.” m ‘Minats, tins 


‘Anyone would be gs ” 

Minnie, — 
* You see, she was such a child when 

her last, and never hearing anything thous 

her I never realised she was growin up. I 


circumstances prevented her coming to the ; bad a letter from the | yey by the same 


Grange until the middle of January. 


' 
* Aunt Dorothy eays you will think me, 


very rude,” concluded Alice, ‘'‘ but I have a 
very old friend staying with us who is il), ; 
and it is for her sake 1 want to defer my visit . 
to you. Please write snd say I may come in 

January, for, indeed, I have been looking for- | 
ward to seeing you and Sir Thomas very: 
much, and I always love the Grange for my 

father's sake."’ 


Christmas. The sooner she and Jim get their , 
ficat meeting over the better ; but, of course, : 
I shall tell her to come in Jaguary.”’ 

Mrs. Macgregor answered Neil Fortescue’s | 
letter by return of post. She said she was) 
afraid her young friend had been seriously | 
overworked at Mre. Faller’s, and she was sure} 
she needed a longer rest, She was quite will- | 
ing to receive Miss Ward as her sabstitute 
for a month, or even longer. The children 
were 60 young, that accomplishments did not 
matter; but Mies Fortescue must assure her 
of two things before she finally consented to 
the plan proposed: first, that Miss Ward; 
was good-tempered ; second, that she was a 
gentlewoman. | 

Presumably Nelly’s reply was satisfactory, 
for Mrs. Macgregor wrote next to Alice her- | 
self, She gave her rather exbauative direc- ; 
tions for reaching Oastle Vernon, and begged , 
that she would arrive there on the firat of 
December. 

She promised payment at the rate of three 
guineas a month, and assured her governess 
elect she might depend vpon being treated 
os a every- possible kindness and consider- 
at 

“While, if I am satisfied with you, I will} 





do my utmost to procure you another situa- , 20F 


tion when Miss Fortescue is well enough to; 
come to me,’ was the lady’s promise, at. 
which, Alice smiled a little, quietly wonder. , 
ing what Mrs. Macgregor would say could ehe | 
only know her correspondent had once aspired , 
to be her sister. in law. } 


OHAPTER Ill. 


“I wounps’r tell one of the others, Minnie, ' 
but you and I always confided our woes to 
each other. Just read this letter, and tell me! 
what you think of it.” 

It was the day after Captain Trafford had 


mail as hers, saying she was twenty tarned, 
and it wes time something was se’ d 
somehow I rather liked the idea (1 hadn't read 
her letter then, you ser), she was sucha pretty 
little gir), and I was so fond of her in those 
old a P 
“My dear Jim," there waa real sympath 

in Minnie’a voice now, ‘‘do re mean or 
have been in love with her all these years— 


| you oan't have seen her since she was a 
“Tam gure she is a dear little thing,” said , i 
Lady Ainslie to her husband ae she read the; 
note, “but I wish she could bave come for, 


id 

“ I saw her at the faneral last. She looked 
such a mite in her black frook, and she had 
cried till her face was as white as marble, and 
her eyes seemed too big for it. I hardly 

to her there, but I have never forgotten her, 
I think, Minnie, I have been more loyal to 
that child than many men are to the fiancée: 
they have chosen of their own will. I never 
thought of a home of my own without think- 
ing of Alice. I never gave a thought of love 
to any other woman. It always seemed tome 
that little girl was waiting for me!" 

Minnie was orying heartily. 

“I can’t help it,’ she sobbed, “you are 
80 disap ted; and if Alice was such a dear 
little girl, it must be all her aunt's fault that 
she has grown up eo horrid.” 

*' Bo strong: minded,” corrected Jim. 

“What answer have you sent to her 
letter ?” 

“I wrote and told her I would not take ber 
dismieeal until I had seen her. I offered to go 
to Foxgrove Lodge directly after Cnristmas; 


| but she replies she will be at Ainslie Grange 


in January, and that if a meeting between 06 
is absolutely necessary she would rather it 
took place there," 

* Poor old Jim! So you've got the antici- 
pation to worry you for weeks.” 

“It will be a disappointment to the gover 


“Terrible. He was so fond of Alice a# & 
child. He has built so many hopes on you 
uniop. Shall you tell him?” 

“There is no occasion to say anything 
except that Miss Ainslie has fixed January for 
our meeting. Perhaps when we see her We 


,Shall understand better. Tae disciples of 
| women's rights carry their theories into dress, 


don't they ?" 

“Of course they do. They are simply 
hideous dowdies, at least most of them ate, 
and they talk of she Cause (with a ospital ©), 
and scout men iv general.” 2 

‘Then perhaps we may trust to Misa Ainslie 
fo disenchant Sir Richard,” said Jim, hope 
fally, ‘And now, Minnie, tell me about your 
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self. I suppose Macgregor is still at the | any woman than the affectionate regard he} ‘I am going ever so much farther,” said 
Antipodes?” had for his old play-fellow. the girl, with a frank smile, “and I shall be 


“He will be home in March. The chicks 
and I are going to Castle Vernon to-morrow,” 
“To-morrow! I thought it was Deoem. 


“We all made a mistake in the almanac, 
Italked of the firsts of December, which, of 
course. is a Sanday, and Mabel took me to 
mean Saturday, while my governess construed 
it into Monday. However, I daresay she will 
be glad of another Sanday at home, and 
purse and I can manage for two days.” 

“Surely the children are too young for 
lessons,” said their uvcle, laughing. ‘Don's 
make your daughters into prodigies, Minnie.” 

“There's no fear of that! Perhaps they 
might have gone a little longer without a 
governess, Only, you gee, since Charley's niece 
married, last August, I have been so dread- 
fally lonely. A sailor's wife needs some sort 
of companion if her children are young, jast to 
keep her from anxious fears every time the 
wind blows high.” 

Jim understood, 

"I see, you missed your niece so much that 
you are trying to replace her by a lady-com. 
panion, who shall combine that post with the 
one of governess to the little girls," 

“Something likeit. Youknow, Jim, father 
always wanted me to live at home; bat I 
want a house of my own, so that Charley and 
I may have as much time together when he ia 
on shore. Mabel and I never understood each 
other well, and since I have been a married 
wee Pe _ yoke — irksome,” . 

4 é@ Maocgregors, do you see muo 
ofthem? Are they friendly ?"” 

“Very. Ths old Squire is most anxious 
that Caoarley should retire and settle near 
them in Scotland; bat my husband loves hia 
profession, and it's if! lack waiting for dead 
men’s shoes. Now, Jim, tell me plainly, what 
do you mean to do?” 

“Do,” repeated Captain Trafford, in a per- 
lexed tone, ‘‘What do you mean, Minnie? 

have a year's leave. I must stay in York. 
shire until I have seen Miss Ainslie, and 
broken the ruptare of our engagement to my 
father. I will come and stay with you at 
Hastings later on, if you like.” 

“Of course I like. But that isn't what I 
meant. Shall you go back to India? "’ 

“Why not?” 

* Because you are father’s only son, and he 
has set hie heart on having you near him in 
his declining years. He is seventy-five, Jim, 
it can't be long before you are master of 
ae Vernon, I think you might grant his 


Jim looked troubled. 

“Lalwsys meant to leave the service when 
I married. I thought that Alice and I should 
fetile somewhere near the Castle. I share 
Four dislike of living in a home ruled by 
Mabel ; bat, of course, that is all at an end.” 

Mrs. Maogregor's reflaction, as she bid her 
brother good-night, was that Alice A‘nslie had 
& great deal to angwer for. 

Captain Trafford did not feel particalarly 
cheerfal when Monday came. He loved his 
father dearly, but hia affections were chiefly 
centred on Sir Richard and Mre. Maogregor, 
There was litsle real sympathy between him 
and the three unmarried sisters, who were all 
more or less on the shelf, since Mabel was 
verging on forty, and Jane and Maria only 
two and three years younger. 

Tt came into the young soldier's head as he 
drove to King's oroas, that few people in the 
world were so utterly lonely as himself. His 
father was proud of him, Minnie loved him, 
bat he was absolutely necessary to no human 
creature. If only things had gone differently 
ae cpm pes ay ory sen Ainslie 
wonld have no cause for jealousy; popular 

ke with men and women, Jom, admitted 
very few to his intimacy. If ever he loved, he 
would love with e fibre of hia honest 
heart; and in spite of the yeaa since they 
patted, he had never felt a warmer feeling for 





He was rather late on reaching King's-oross, 
Then he never hurried himeelf and actually 
stayed a minute or two at the bookstall, to 
the despair of the porter who was carrying 
bis rage and bag. That worthy was powerless 
to choose a seat for the liberal looking gen. 
tleman, for the steam was up, the whistle had 
sounded; all he could do was to bundle Jim 
and his things after him into the nearest first- 
class carriage, with the reflection that ag the 
traio didn't stop till Grantham, the belated 
passenger would have to make the best of his 
surroundings for the next two hours. 

The) ware off before Jim had well sat down. 
He unfastened his rags, and spread one 
leisurely over his knees, he put hia bag in the 
rack, ont his newspsper leisurely enough, and 
cursed the tardiness which had deprived him 
of s seat in a smoking carriage, before he 
troubled himself at all respecting hia fellow 
passenger. He had seen as he entered, or 
rather was pushed into the cirrisgs, that 
something feminine was in the far corner, but 
they had lefé ali the suburban region behind 
and were steaming through the pretty country 
beyond Barnet before he even glanced in her 
direction, and then he saw that his companion 
was @ young lady (s0 young in fact that he 
almost marvelled at her being trusted on a 
long journey by herself) whose face, though 
not absolutely sorrowfal, had such a grave, 
thoughtfal expression, such an earnest look 
that he would have staked a great deai her 
expedition was not one of pleasure. 

The vibration of the train, now going at 
express speed, knocked a small parcel out of 
the rack and it fell almost on Jim's feet. He 
restored it to her with a smile, and a hope it 
was not injured by the accident; and as she 
thanked him in a clear musical voice, he had 
for the first time a good view of her face. 

His firat impression was correc’. She looked 
& mere child, perhaps seventeen ; she had 
masses of golden-brown hair, and a psir of 
dark pansy-blue eyes. She accepted his little 
service with simple courtesy, and neither 
giggled like an ill-bred school. girl, or frowned 
like a prade who resents a strange gentleman's 
Civility as a deadly wrong. She was quite 
dignified in her simplicity, but not dis 
courteous. She had certainly— Jim decided— 
been used to receive respectfal attentions, and 
he wondered more and more who she could be 
and where she was going. 

Dress, which is never of much help to the 
masculine mind, in this instance afforded leas 
clue than ever, for the girl was clothed from 
head to foot in a long tailor-made ulster of 
the darkest ruby cloth, and she wore a soft 
travelling cap to matoh. The attire was most 
becoming, but Jim, who had no experience of 
the prices of ladies’ tailors, thought it a most 
unpretentious get = The little grey moff 
and tiny leather hand. bag told no tales, and 
beyond that she was travelling first-class, 
there was nothing to denote her social status ; 
and thia last olne was no clue at all in an age 
when gentlems~’s families are content to ride 
third-clasa, and nouveaux riches indalge in 
Pallman's cars. 

The paper was exhausted. They were atill 
&@ good way off Grantham, when it began to 
snow, and Jim, who had been watching his 
companion attentively, saw that she was 
decidedly troubled by the change in the 
weather. 

‘* Won't you let me lend youa rug?" he 
ventared to ask, as she drew up the collar of 
her ulater, and shivered jast a little. “Iam 
afraid we are in fora storm, and it will get 
colder and colder." 

She accepted the rug with a gracefal word 
of thanks. She seemed so used to being taken 
care of, that Jim wondered again and again 
what her friends had been thinking of to let 
vd start on a long solitary j-urney on such & 

a . 

* We shall be at Grantham in half an-hoar, 
and I oan get you a foot-warmer there if you 
are going farther."’ 


very glad of s foot-warmer, Aunty and I 
were in such a hurry at K:og’s-crosa that we 
never thought of getting one." 

‘There are sure to be some at Grantham. 
You do not look used to travelling alone.” 

“ T have never been on a journey by myself 
in my life before,” she confessed; ‘* bat,” with 
& charming smile, ‘everyone has to make a 
beginning, I suppose.” 

“Tf I can be of any use to you, I hope you 
will let me know,” he said, kindly. “I have 
been away from England a great many years, 
bat I used to know this line very well. Are 
you going through to the North, or do you 
change anywhere ?"’ 

“T am going toa place called Clarenceton 
in Yorkshire, and I have to change at York 
and North Allerton.” 

Csptain Trafford looked at her in surprise. 
‘Then we shall be fellow-travellers for 
good while longer. I, too, am going to Cla- 

renceton.” 

He felt that she looked at him rather more 
scrutinizingly than she had done before, but 
she only said, gravely, — 

“Tam afraid it will be very tiresome if it 
snows. I have to go some miles beyond 
Clarenceton, and perhaps there will be no 
cabs.” 

Jim smiled. 

“I don't think Ciarenceton ever boasted 
cab; bat pray don't be alarmed, your friends 
are sure to come and meet you. Yorkshire 
people are most hospitable, and would never 
let & guest arrive to find herself anweloomed. 

‘Bat I am not o guest,” said the girl, 
quietly. “I am going to Ciarenceton as 
governegs, so of course no one will trouble." 

Captain Trafford looked at her in rene wéd 
surprise. 

“Tg it possible that you are Misa Ward, 
and that you are going to Castle Vernon?" he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Tam Mrs. Msogregor’s governess, I——' 

“T am her brother,” interrupted Jim 
“Captain Trafford, at your service, Miss 
Ward, and I hope you will let me constitute 
myself Your escort for the rest of this 
journey." 

ae grew fires rosy red, then deadly pale 
She was prettier even than he had thought, 
firat. Poor little thing! perhaps she had 
never been out into the world before, and was 
afraid of her employer. 

Have you seen my sister?" he aaked, 
kindly. “No? Taen I think you wil! like 
her very much. She is qaite young, but she 
has a motherly way, and she is very fond of 
petting people, especially girle.”’ 

Mies Ward recovered her self-possession by 

an effort. 
» “I ehall do my best to give Mes. Maogregor 
satiefaction,” she said, rather stiffly. ‘' Little 
children generally take to me, so [ hope your 
nieces will, Captain Trafford.” 

She spoke the name quite naturally. She 
was quite herself again now, and showed not 
the least confasion at discovering her com- 
psnion was related to her employer. 

Jim wished she had not had such very blue 
eyes. They reminded him somehow of Alice 
Ainslie's. 

‘‘ Have you ever been in Yorkshire before, 
Mies Ward?” 

“Not since I was a child. 
only a tradition to me," 

‘‘It is the most beantifal county in the 
world !"’ oried Jim, enthusiastically. ‘I have 
been abroad eight years, and you can’t think 
how often I have longed for a breath off the 
Yorkshire moors." 

‘‘T suppose we all get homesick at times," 
said Miss Ward, simply. ‘ Word it as we 
will, that ia what it comes to.” 

“T hope you do not speak from experience, 
Mies Ward?" he anewerei, kindly. ‘ You 
are over-young to know what homesickness 
” «/ 
“TI don't," confessed Alice. ‘‘I have no 
home at all, properly speaking; only my aunt 
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is very to mo, and I have spent a great | I ath not the governess yout sister engapsed, 


deal of time with her.” 

“No home?” . 

"Don't look so séfry for me, pléade,"’ said 
the girl, qaickly. ‘' Evéryone can't have a 
hori, you know. There must be a few 
wanderers.” 

“T have been a wanderer for eight years,” 
said Jim, ‘‘ Bat then I always had honté fo 
look forward to at she end.”’ 

‘‘ And your sister, Mra. Maogregor?”’ 

“She is my favourite sister, bit I have 
threé anmartied ones besides, and my fathér 
is still livitg—an old man now. I expect 
these cight years have changed him.” 

“I#'a suob & pity Ho one oan stop just as we 
leave them,” said the gir), wistfally. “ Every- 
thing changes, and the friends we leave forget 
us ” 


“TI don’t think you are likely #6 be far- 
gotten, Miss Ward,” eaid Jim, with & wisifal 
look into her dark blue eyes. “ But you are 
right that things and people change—spéecially 
after eight years,” 

** Did you like India ?"” 

“ Yes, very much. I'm only honie on a 
year’s leave, If my father can spare mé I 
shall go out again; bat he is getting an old 
man, and I ata his only son.’’ 

“T like old men,” said Miss Ward, simply. 
‘' They are always so kind and fatherly.” 

Jim palled himself up with an effort, jast as 
be bad been on the point of telling Miss Ward 
everyone miuet be kind to her. 

“I'm an idiot!" muttered the youhg man 
to himself. ‘I have never set éyes on her baz 
fore, and though I am so interested in her that 
she seéma jass like an old friend, I osn’t ex- 
peot her to feel like one. She must have been 
& little child when I went ont.io India. She 
doesn’t look seventeen now. She must bs a 
great contrast to my sometime fiancée, Alite 
Ainslie specially warns me ehe she fs an 
independent woman, and bas thé courage of 
her opinions. This child looks mate to de- 
pend on someone clse’s strength, and be 

jetted aid taken oare of. Alioa frankly 

ectares ste doe¥ not believe fn love oF sériti- 
méntal rubbish, I can fanoy little Mgss Ward 
taking a great deal of pleasure in a man's 
honest devotion, poor little thing. I am very 
glad she is going to Minnie. She will sp. 
preciate her, but thers must ba « great many 
ladies who would think my litila [fiend much 
too pretty for a governess.” 

He got the foot-warmer at Granthats. fs 
porsanded Miss Ward to venture into the 
station dining room at York under his protes- 
tion. 

He found her a comfortable seat well ont of 
the draught and oold, when they waited for 
the train at North Allerton, and her siaiple 
thanks, her pleasant conversation, and bright 
interest in all she saw, made hor a very charm. 
ing companion; bat when they had entered 
on the last stage of their journey and were 
actually within two sfationas of Clarence. 
ton, her mood changed. She ceased to talk 
cheerfally, she seemed bardly io hear what 
he said, aud a strange, scared look had come 
into her beautifal eyes. 

Jim pon@ered and pondered what she conld 
be frettingubont. Av lass he said, kindly,— 

“I hope you have not been drawing. any 
alarming fancy piotares of my Bieter, Miss 
Ward, I assure yon she ia kindness itself; 
and if—as I suspeot—this is your firat appear. 
ance &§ & governess, you conldh’$ bégin with 
more travtable children thes my little nitoos.” 

A smile oxme to Misa Ward's face, but she 
made no other anewéer—once, twite, she 
essayed to wpeik, but the words would not 
come, 

Jim looked at her with a growing concern 
0a his honest face. 

“It’s hard to leva your friends, I know,” 
be. ssid; kindly; “bat I hope you will be 
happy at Castle Vernon.” 

“I aw sure T shelf bé happy,” orled 
Miss Ward, with eudden oconfidence. “1 
&m 8 fond of chilfrés, and they always 
ks to me; but I feel a little anxtouy. 





you know, bat just & stopgap, bedante Misa 
Fortegone is ill. It will be 86 dréadtal for 
her—Nelly, I miesni—if Mrs. Macgregor won't 
kesp wié till shé is well enough to’ corte,” 

Jit opened his eyes. 

And when sheis well enough, what shall 
you dothen?” 

‘' Mra. Maogrégor has promised thatit I suit 
her she willtry and get me «2 permanent situa- 
tion ; 50,” and the girl looked yery much in 
earnest, ‘a great deal depends on it,” 

* Aad youraunt can spare you?” 

**Oh, yes: she is not alone, She has other 
relations and lots of friends. I have been a 
great anxiety to her,” conoladed the girl, 
simply; ‘ but she his been very kind.” 

The train stépped at Ciarencetén. The 
snow still fell, and had alréady covered every- 
thing with a deep white carpets. 

Jim felt Miss Watd tremble as he handed 
her-out of the cartiage. 

‘Sit there, please! ” he eaid, leading her to 
the walting-room, where there was a blazing 
fire, ‘‘ while I see after the luggage and fiad 
out what is waiting for us. I hops it's the 
brougham, for you ought no% to go in an open 
carriage on such a bitter nighd."’ 

Left alone by the blizing fize, a strange 
change came to the girl’s fave, 

‘“‘} wien I hadn't dene it,” thought Alice 
Ainslie, otherwise Mary Ward; “Jim was 
always so trae, he will never forgive the de- 
ovit; and, oh! if I hadn't written him thet 
odious letter. It would bave been so: much 
better to wait till he came home;and then 
give him. bia freedom in a. proper nataral 
way. We can’t even befriends now!” 

Bat perhaps Casptwin Trafford thought 
otherwiee, for the care with which-he took 
Mica Ward to the carriage, and heaped the 
soft rage over her was friendly in theextreme, 
He was pitying the little governess intensely. 

He was going home ie-be {éted and. made 
muoh of; she would be-the only stranger in 
the family group, and would, donbtless, feel 
heme-siek and lonely, 

ls. wae Alice who broke the silence ag they 


tarned in.at she lodge gates, and drove quickly | 


to the Castle. 


‘' Ave you very pleased tovbe at home'again, 
Osptsian Traffort—ae- pleased aa yor ex! 
pected? ” 


He sighted, 
‘Tam glad to see the cldypidee: akin; bat 


thingscare very different from what I €X+| 
pected. A hope hav died ous of my hear 


sivés” 1 lets Ouetle Vertion icizive yeaa ago, 
aud my own disappointment will ba shared 
by my father.” 

The friendly darknotes bid Alice's crimson 
blash. She knew he was thinking of his 

taent and the crue! anworianly manner 
im whiek his jiancée hod broken her troth. 
Bhe bilatbed now whemever she thought of 
that letter, 

Hite by side they @rove'on wp the long ave. 
nde, the girl’ éthodghits basy with what mighs 
have been. Had she so witfed f¥ she might have 
entered Onstic Vernon atmost ‘ia trictph as 
the bride of its heir; had things bien differant, 
it woald have been wm sister's welovtie which 
she would Have received from Mrs: Macgregor. 
Now #ti@ was going ava paid dependens to the 
honve that might have beew her own. 

Thtre was a perfeot bluze of light as they 


came in sight of the house. Alice could ‘ses a 


group of people gathered in tht hall. 

* Piéase leave me here,” shtranid, timidly, 
$6 Captain Trafford ; “ your father is watching 
for’ you, ‘and no one is waiting fir rie. Plense 
let me stay here with the Ingyage 

Jimy did just what she asked) Pe had a 
dier strapicion his sister Mabel wonld ‘he pre 
jadiced: aywines Mise Ward if the poor girl 
entered the Castle at his pide. 

He went quickly up the terrace steps/ 
Another moment he waa wringing his father'd 
hand; while Mry. Macgregor (whose heart waz 
the kindest in the worlc) remembered the 
governess, and went forward to meet the little 


a who followed Jim at a respetithl diye 
ance, 

Minnie told het hasbatd, afterwards, her 
first thotptiv was there nites have Been some 
mistake; ber second, that Miss Fotterode haa 
sent her a child instead of a governegg, 

Then, when Alice cate into the brightly 
lighted ‘hall, an@ ehe odnld see the traces ‘of 
tears on the beattifal face, her one idea way 
to make the little stranger fécl at honie, ang 
sotéen het from Matel’s notice, 

“ Come upstaireand see the chilétet;” shy 
said, kindly; “ they are at tea, and‘I am gure 
you will be glad of some, too. How did you 
leave Miss Fortetoue? *’ 

“She seems better, but the dootor this 
she ought wor to cofite so far north as this” 

‘She looked to mie terribly delicate,” sata 
Minnie, as they went upstairs; “ but I know 
that mine was not a hard situation; and I 
thought my little girls would be stoh 9 
pleasant change for her after Mrs, Fallet's 
noisy brood.” 

‘* She is looking forward to it very much,’ 

“s PH yon meet my brother at Clarence- 
ton?” 

“Captain Trafford got into the oarrisge 
where I was at King’s Eros,” 

‘ Oh,” 

There was's faint shade of ditapproval in 
that ‘oh,’ and Alioé thonghs it bess to ex. 

lain. 
a I believe he came too late 10 gets 
place in a stodking-oarriage. The 
almout bindled him in, and before he contd 
sit down even, tha train was off.” 

“ Jast like Jim,” suid Mrs. Maogregor, ina 
very different tone. ‘' He was always almost 
foo late. See, Miss Ward, this is what we 
make the nursery.” 

The little girla were like theic mother in 
their simple good nature, 

Mrs. Maogregor decided Miss Watd must 
haves tea before she attempted to take. off her 
things. She sent nurse down for ecnie sub. 
stantial additions to the meal, and placeds 
low chair by the fire for the governess, 
| © Anovher day I hope you will dine with 





| a, bus I am stire yotrure too tired “ae 
|fs08 @ party of strangers besiies my 

and three sisters, Sir Thomas and Laty 
Ainslie are heté to-night; they are neighbours 


| of oars, arid have cottie to welobiate my brother 
” 


home, ‘ 

| Narse was-an ofd-fatbioved 5 who 
Knew oa lady when slice saw one, ant she 
waited on Alida wish the kindfiest ‘reepedt, 
| coming of her owt acsord to help her unpack 
when the tc litle girls had gone to dessert, 

“And any little thing you need, Miss 
Ward, just tell me, and I'M see to it. Thia is 
a big honse, bat it's not so home dike as our 
house at Hastings. Mre. Macgregor is only s 
visitor, like yourself, and can't order thinge 
|jaet ae she would; but she wants you to be 
comfortable, miss.”’ 

‘: What time is breakfast, nurce?” 

“ Nice o'clock, Mias Ward, and you andthe 
young ladies ‘Il be expected dowsstairs 
You li hear the gong; bat I'll send thetitile 
girls to you five minutes beforehand.” 

The next morning Alice woke early, quite 
refreshed, and ready for any smowutof excite. 
ifient; bus her heart rather cxnk at the pro« 
spect of meeting Sir Richard. - 

“| hope and trust he won's recogaise me, 
she shougty; “bat net DA ig alwuys 
declaring I haven't altered a bit.” 

It wie the first time she had ever dressed 
herself without the belp of a maid’; but/ehe 
had beerr practising lately, ard wrantged to 
eteddt tis cordtial of plaiia on the pretty 
withors ‘ticoh Wiffivnlty. iene 

She had had one or two rigidly plain 
ynade tor her sojourn with Mrs. Maoxregor; 


buf, if’ she had only known it, she eee 
protéfer than ever in the trim bie serge, at 
hopelesly unlike a depressed orthodox Lage 
ness, She had brought her diamond ring 
(perhaps she boped for a chances of feet 
lit to its owner), bat for days past she had le 
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weating it, so there:was no fear of that 


ing her. 
rh : child on either side, she went down- 
gsira ae the gong sounded. It was-a decided 
mliet to find Mes. Maogregor there before her, 
ready to introduce her to Sir Richard. 
“This ia my companion, papa, aud the 
ren's governess— Miss Ward,” 
“Welcome to the Castle, Miss; Ward;’ 
jed the old man, kindly, ‘' You look over. 
young for this sors of thing, Why, youare | 
tomach more than a vbild yourself,’ 
“ Far-too young to teach Daisy and» Ethel 
wything: ueefal,” seid a sharp voice neax 
jem, ‘Minnie, I really wonder at your 
” 
‘ 
no blashed crimson, bat Mra. Macgregor 
jook her-sister’s attack quite cheerfally. 
“] like young people; Mabel,” she said, 
“and Mies Ward will. get older every 


“hater Captain Trsfford. He came up to 
Alice with & bow, and kindly inquired. axto 
ghether she felt rested. 

“Qf course she does!’’ snapped. Mics 
Trafford, ‘ There’s nothing tiring. travel- 
ling. You've novhing to do but sit still,” 

Alice decided, mentaHy; Mabel Trafford 
would be her bugbear while she remained at 
the Oastles 

Shefoumd her eyes wandering often te Sir 
Richard's face when she thought herself un- 
observed. She could remember the old days 
when he had been a constant visitor at: Ainslie 
Grange. She wanted to sce if he was altered, 

* Jast the’ eame,'’ was-the verdict as she 
listened to the:kindly voiee: ‘‘ Jast the game; 
but, oh ! I hope he won't know me,’ 

She little thought that a far worse danger 





threatened ber as Castie Vernon than-being 
— Sir Rickord as his-cld friend's | 


eed 


CHAPTER iv. 


Ir wat the middle of December, Alice 
Ainmlie~alias Mary Ward, had been more 
thn a fortnight at the Oaetle; and she 
regretted bitterly that: she had ever come, for, 
at! she had walsed blindfold into a great 


She had fallen in love with the very man to 
vhom she had penned a heartless rejedtion. 
She believed she: had spoilt every chance of 
heppiness by her folly, for what a dréadfal 
muddle she had made of héraffwiray 

Evem if: Jine loved her--and she boyed 
tometimes be did—how could he tell her so 
while: he» believed’ himself bound: to Alice 
Ainslie? And ‘even if Ke did’teli her; how could 
ake ncosps him? ein de it wae equally imporsible 
to confess the trath and own she was Alice 
Ainslie, writer of the letter which: had eo dis- 
sueted him, or to bs martied as Mies Ward, and 
lose her own identity for ever. 

Captain Trofford wae! quite ag miserable os 
hit unkmown fiancée, onby, unlike her, he had 
made up his mind what oderre'to take: He 
intended to wait until hersxw Alice Ainslie at 
her cousin’é, and them bravely te her the 
truth that bie heart had paceed from his own 
keeping: amd he could never’ cifer her a bus. 
band'saffecticn. 
Lookers‘on, who provertfully cee most of the 
kame, were in this ouse deeperately blind, for 
00 Ome at the Castle rad the least euspicion of 
the comedy being noted under their vyes ; and 
% the December days woreons 
Sir Richard wae arxious about his son's 
loog-prejemted marrisge, and openly told Jim 
he shonid be glad when Alice Ainslie became 
bie daughtersin-Jaw. 
The old mam epoke so sffectionately of the 
Pretty child he remembered lowg ago; and 
seemed #0 axons for her happiness, that Jim, 
ae, in eettid p> parsly to — how little 
8 happiness depended on him, told his 
father of the lett or he tac received from her in 
India, and bis firm belief that she wae as 
enger to be free as he hingself, 


e-em aoa 





‘You must come to some understanding 





when you meet: her at. Lady Ainslie’s in 
January,” said Sir Richard; sadly, “I can't 
think what Mrs, Ward.has been.aboud to let 
her grow up with euch horrible ideas. Sho. was 
the sweetest cbild I ever knew.” 

They parted. Father and son understood 
each. other thoroughly, Both knew, without 
words, that Jim-desired his freedom; batthat 
if Alice Ainslie repented of her extraordinary 
letter-‘and wished to. hold bim to his engage. 
ment, he would.be true to his word. 

* What's. the matter, Minnie?” asked Jim 
an-hour later, seeing his sister in the great 
hall looking rather disconsolately at the fass- 
falling snow. ‘ Surely the chicks are nod out 
on such & bitter day as thie!’ 

‘Oh, no, they are safe in the norsery ; but 
I am anxious about Mies Ward; she started 
direotly after lanch.to go to Gienavon.” nam- 
ing. emall village about two miles cff, which 
beasted a post-cflice-and one or two humble 
shops. ‘ Nurse says-she had.a letter in her 
hand; foolish child, she might juet as: well 
have waited for the post- bag.” 

Mrs. Maogregor could: not guess that Mise 
Ward had @ nervous. dread of anyone seeing 
the address.of: her letters. Foxgrove Lodge, 
Kingsleigb, Kent, would bave been a revelation 
to any of the family at Castle Vernon. 

‘' I wilh go and meet her,”’ he said, simply. 
“Tt is gesting dark, and it is not fis for a 
girl to be out alone ; besides, look-at theenow. 
She might lose her way.” 

He started at once, waiting. for neither 
thanke nor expostalation, The way to Glen- 
avon was across the park, bat in the snow 
anyone not familiar with the district might 
easily lose the track and wander for hours in 
the na zes of the white-mantled slopes. 

He was quite right. It was. fall an.hoor 
before he found any traces. of Mies: Ward. 
Then it had grown quite dark, and only the 
friendly help of his lantern stowed him the 
little figare soncealed under the shelter of au 
old tree, as though for protection. from the 
pitiless storm. 

‘Now, Misa Ward,” oried Jim; peaking 
sharply justo hide the emotion he felt, ‘‘ what 
ig the meaningiof this? Do you want to kill 
youreelf, thas you vemiure out.insuoh weather 
asthie?” 

‘It didmot snow when-I started, aud I lost 
my Wayy OF I. should. bave been: home. ages 


‘‘IT daresay. Whatdo you mean by stand- 
ing sii? Ida enough to give. you-your death 
of cold !'’ . 

‘s Lana 20.tired,” thete wasalmost.acob in 
the poor girl's voice, ‘' so very tired,.andI feel 
80. mieerable}’’ 

Jim drew her head through bis arm, and 
halt.led,- half carried. her back to the footpaih 
she had. missed; 

The danger she had been: in only: teld him 
mote phxinly-hieown/seoret*-he-loved-her Of 
course Mies Ainslie: would set‘ him free, ba: 
what would this child say. to him ? 

“I wieh you would take-bstter care of your- 
gel,’ he’ said, crossly. ‘ Minnie is seared 
nearly out of her witsabous you.” 

‘‘ Mra. Macgregor is very Bind to cares” 

‘' Den's talk like thas;’’ said. Jim) angrily. 
“ You will persist. in speaking of yourself as 
though you weren't werth troubling about and 
—I don't like it!” 

Something in hie volee stirred her hears’ io 
ite very depths. She fcly that.be loved her ; 


but; oh! how should she break. down the/| epewk 


barriers her own folly had raised beiwaen 
them, She could not-may tohim, “I am Alice 
Ainslie,’’ because of that horrible lesser she 
had sent to him in India. She could nos let 
him speak kindly to her as ‘‘ Miss Ward,’ 
because every word was. stab to her, knowing 
how she was deceiving him! 

« To. morrow will be Christmas Eve,” said 
Alice, trying herd to speak on indifferent sub. 
jecta. ‘Do they keep Chrietmagd in India, 
Captain Trofford? '” 

“IT don't want to talk about India,’’ said 
Jim. ‘I have something very serious to say 
to you. Mrs. Macgregor. is going home 





after New Year's day, a week on 


direct! 
Shall. you be with: her at Hast- 


Tharsday. 
inge 7” 

**T don't know.” 

‘Minnie was saying yesterday she had 
very bad accounts of Miss: Fortesoue’s health, 
and that-she thought 3 ou would perhaps agree 
to stay with her always.’ 

‘*T can’t do that.” 

‘* Why not?” 

Atice could not answer, and he went on 
cogerly, pressing the hand he still heid more 
i) 


y. : 
** Will. you promice: to stay with my: sister 
until I come to her. I cannot speak more 
plainly now, I may not; but surely you will 
promise me this: mueh, not to varnish from 
my life as euddenly.as you came into it. In 
a very little while I hope to come to Hastings. 
Promise me.that I sheii-find you there?" 

‘IT cannot promise.” 

‘' Why nov?” he ated, 

What shoald she she loved him so, and 
there was @ time*when he bad been hers and 
hers:only, Ob! how mad-she had been to 
trifle with her i ; and. now, here was 
Jim waiting for ber answer, and—what could 
she say’? 

“IT do not think I shall go to Hastings,” 
Her voice was very/tad-and heavy, but every 
word fell distidetly' on his car. ‘‘ Captain 
Trafiord, I had-better-not- go. 1 ought never 
te have come here, Miss Fortescue is my 
cear friend; she was ill, and. she wanted to 
keep your sister’s situation open for her; and 
80 1 promised to: come for.a little while.” 

‘‘ And what was there'wrong.in tbat?” 

“ Everything, I anv.afraid,” said the girl, 
simply; “for I knew. if 1 bad~told.Mrs, 
Maogtegor who I was; she would never have 
let nie be. her children’s governezs! 

Jim's heart seemed to stand still. 

‘* Who are you?’ he. asked, barsbly, jast 
because he was 80 aftaid of breaking down. 
“ Sarely you do nof meem.you have come here 
oat ra false nario, and. deceived us al wil- 
fally ?” F 

“TI. have done’ just that!" said Alice, 
gravely, ‘Iam not'Mary Ward at all, In 
my own trae neme, Captain. Trafford, you 
have shrank. frOm me. in aversion; 

‘or——"' 

The sentence waa never finished. She had 
meant to add-‘'for'lam Alice Aimslie;" but 
at that moment: a: gust of wind blew the 
ombrella: omt-of Jim's hand, Wher he bad 
reoovered: it they) were ft! the’ foot of the 
terface steps. Hei withdrew hie hand, and 
said, coldiy,— 

‘* ¥darcammot mistake ‘your way now. I 
will vot ask your: renson fof thie cruel decep- 
tion—I do not sedk to know it—only there are 
others of my family: who would: hwve lees 
fotbesramoe,: For your own sake I woald 
advise you t6 leave the Castle directly after 
Christmas, Sach an acco*plished -iniagina- 
tion sg yours will have no 4ifficeliy in invent- 
ing-sonie plausible excuse,” 

The girl turned her bewatifal eyee opon 
him, They shone like amethyéts in the 
dwebneus, 

‘ Say onekind word to. me,’ she pleaded, 
‘+ } meant no harm, and I have been so happy 
here.” 

‘“ Happy!" he cried, bitterly. ‘Happy! 
while you were doing your best to break an 
honest heart. I won’t forgive you; 1 wont 
ik fair to you; while I have but one wise 
that I mwy never see yourbeaatifal false fave 
agein, 


al 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was Chtistmias Eve, The snow Jay thick 
on the grounds The sky waea dull grey tint, 
almost giving promise of more snow yet to 
come, There was a strange want of Christ- 
ovss merriment in the faces gatttered roand 
the brewkfast table at Castle Vernon, Jim 
thought, as he made his tardy appearance. 
One glance told him the little governess was 
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not present, but he was not surprised. Mra. 
Maogregor, alarmed at her white face, had 
sent her to bed the evening before, directly 
she retarned from her weary pilgrimage to 
Glenavon, and had specially for idden her to 
rise till after breakfast. 

Sir Richard looked troubled as though he 
had not recovered from yesterday's conversa- 
tion with his son. Mrs. Macgregor had an 
anxious air, for she fancied one of her little 
girls had taken cold. As for the three Miss 
Traffords it must be confessed they were 
svont to look rather sour: spinsters of thirty 
tarned are apt to cultivate rather an acidulated 
——- 

here were to be no particular festivities at 
the Castle, except that Sir Thomas and Lady 
Ainslie were coming over to spend C aristmas, 
and that to-morrow there would be a daucs in 
the servants’ hall to celebrate the heir’s safe 
return from India. 

Jim looked round the table and wondered if 
he would be expected to settle down at the 
Oastle for the rest of his life. He knew it 
would well-nigh break his father’s heart if he 
went abroad again for another term of service ; 
but how could he bring himaelf to live in thie 
quiet Yorkshire mansion, where he had 
suffered the cruelleat sorrow of his life ? 

Breakfast wat over. Tae “ girls," as the 
Miss Traffords were still styled by courtesy, 
went about their usual vocations ; Minnie took 
her children to the nursery. Sir Richard 
turned to his son. 

"I kept thie back, Jim. I did not want 
you to have it while your sisters were here— 
it is from Alice Ainslie." 

Jim started. Had she changed her mind, 
or was this letter merely to confirm her 
= one, and give him once hia 

om. He took it listlessly enough. What 
did Alics Ainslie’s decision matter to him, 
since the other hope was shattered, and 
nothing in all the world would give him back 
hie faith in his little love ? 

*' Do open it,” urged Sir Richard. ‘I want 
to know what Miss Ainslie says.’’ 

It was a very different letter from the one 
she had sent him in India, and Jim felt almost 
a friendly regard for the girl who expressed 
herself so fankly. Bat what did anything 
matter now ? 


‘My pear Carrary Taarronp,— 


“You may be rised at hearing 
from me before our proj meeting at Ains- 
lie Grange, but I havea confession to make 
to you, and I know I shall be ashamed to 
make it when I see you, so I preferred to send 
this letter. When I wrote to you in India I 
was very angry. My aunt was always talking 
about my engagement, and I had got the idea 
you thought I was bound to wait meekly, like 
@ parcel in a cloak-room, till you ‘co * for 
me, so I wrote and made myself ont about as 
horrible au I could, hoping to disgust you. 

“Asa fact, I don’s understand —— 
about ‘ Women’s Rights,’ and I hate girls who 
talk about the Cause. I believe Iam jastan 
ordivary English girl, neither particularly 
objectionable nor the reverse. Aunt Dorothy 
has spoilt ms dreadfally, and she would be 
almost heartbroken if she knew about that 
terrible letter, so will you please try and for- 
get all abont it. 

“Bat as we have not met for so man 
years, and as perhaps we shall not like eac 
ee : would eee sor artes still to be free. 

m I see you at Ainslie Grange, perhaps we 
can be friends. You used to be — to 
_me when I wasa child, and I wo rather 
have you for my own chosen friend than for a 
lover against your will. 

“I know I have been very foolish, but 
things were very trying when I wrote that 
horrible letter, so please forgive 


_“ Avice Aryatie.” 


Jim started as he finished the penitent note. 
is was so simple, it had come so evidently 
from the girl's heart, shat he felt touched. 
Perbape they might be friends afser all. He 





was jast going $o tell his father the tenor of 
the letter when Mrs. Macgregor came into the 
room with a white, scared face. 

* Papa—Jim, something terrible has hap- 
pened! Miss Ward has disappeared !”’ 

* Nonsense, child!" said Sir Richard, 
promptly, for Jim was past speaking at all, 
*' What makes you think so?” 

She got up very early, and nurse says she 
came in with her things on to kiss the 
children, but she never thought anything 
more than that Miss Ward was going for a 
walk. Bat she has taken a black bag with 
her, and her box is ready packed in her 
oni R hard’s f 

ir Richard's face grew very grave. 

‘‘Has she left no letter explaining her flight, 
Minnie? I can't believe that she would go off 
like thia without a word or sign.” 

Narse came in while her mistress was trying 
to answer. She carried in her hand a little 
note. It was very short and simple, only 
telling Mrs. Macgregor that Mies Ward had 
left her because she “ thought it best." 

* Taank you again and again for all your 
kindness,” wrote the poor child. “Bat [ 
know now I ought never to have come. My 
aunt warned me it was unwise, but I was so 
anxious to help Nelly Fortescue, and I wanted 
to come to Castle Vernon. Please forgive me, 
and think as kindly of me as you can.” 

“Miss Ward has gone home, nurse,” said 
Minnie, feeling for the girl's own sake she 
mast try and silence any goasip about her 
flight. “The friend in whose place she came 
to me is very ill, and she wanted to see her 
again.” 

“Indeed, ma'am, and I wish the young 
lady had only said the word and had the car. 
riage to take her to OClarenceton. It's not fit 
for a long walk that she is, and she'll have a 
bitter journey, for it's the coldest day I ever 
knew.” 

“ Narse was very fond of her,” said Minnie, 
ag the woman disappeared. “It is strange 
how Miss Ward seemed to oreep into one's 
heart. I can't understand her letter the least 
in the world, and yet I feel she can’t have 
done anything wrong, and if she had only 
trusted me I would have tried to help her.”’ 

Jim was silent. He had received Miss 
Ward's note from hie father. and the strangest 
fancy had seized him. The writing mach 
a that in Alice Ainslie’s penitent 
etter, 

His sometime fiancée had been brought up 
by an aunt. Hie sieter’s governess acknow- 
ledged no near relation. Miss Ward had coms 
from Bromley, which was the nearest town 
to Kingeleigh. The girl’s strange reserve 
about , her unaccountable habit of 
always posting her own letters, would all be 
explained if she were indeed Miss Ainslie. 

ven her own words that she “ ought never 
to have come to Castle Vernon, and Mrs. Mac- 
gregor had she known her real name would 
never have engaged her ag governess,”” even 
this confession, which at the time Jim im. 
agined “to refer to some shamefal secret, 
would agree perfectly with his theory that she 
was Alioe. 

A certainty stole upon Jim that it was even 
so, The child fiancée to whom he had kept 
faith all these many yeara was the beautifal 
girl to whom he had lost hie heart at first 
sight. If only he had been gentler with her 
yesterday she would have told him all; and 
now she wae a lonely wanderer on this bitter 
December day, and his last words to her had 
been ® prayer that he might never see her 
face again! 


OHAPTER VI. 


Auice Arsstre left Castle Vernon with no 
fixed idea but to escape another meeting with 
Captain Trafford. 

Bhe loved him oem Bhe believed his 
whole heart was hers, and yet so troubled had 
been the course of their affection that she 
could see no break in the clouds. 





She had gent the letter Jian reselved that 
— to Kingsleigh, bezging her aunt to 
post it. 

She had not been quite hopeless then. 
had hoped that letter would, tm ro 
heart, and that when she met him in 
own trae character at Ainslie Grange sap. 
shine might reign between them; bu} now 
alas! this hope was over. : 

She had been far too exited and upset jo 
study the time-table. She knew from 
conversation that the first train left Cideence. 
ton atnine. She csught it with much diff. 
culty, and then, to her dismay, found, 9 
North Allerton, all the passengers had i 
alight as it went no farther, and there was 
not a train south for two houra, 

‘You're not doe in London fill five 
miss," the civil porter told her; “and being 
Christmas time and such bad weather, you 
be late, I expect. Jast sit down, miss, and 
I'll come and find you when the train's in,” 

She was shivering in every limb, poor child, 
She had forgotten her moff, and had brought 
no rug to protect her on the long journey. 
She pulled up the collar of her ulster, and 
waited patiently, sad and sick at heart. 

What a contrast to Alice's last journey | 

Toere was no one now to procure foot- 
warmers for her at the different statiuns, 
There was no one to lend her his rug, or 
beguile the tediousness of the way by pleasant 
talk. 

At some of the places where they stopped 
Alice saw parties of happy-looking psople 
osrrying large parcels (evidently Christmas 
purchases), with cheerfal faces, fall of peace 
and goodwill. 

She coald hear their joyous greetings, their 
salatations of ‘‘Merry Caristmas!" ani a 
strange lamp came in her throat, and the tears 
were very near her eyes. 

The guard came to look after her at York; 
for guards are human, and the sight of the 
weary little face had aroused his pity. 

He told her there was half-an-hour to wait, 
and asked her if she would not like some 
lanch; bat Alice was afraid to leave the oar. 
riage. She swallowed a cup of tea and s 
sandwich brought her by her friend in need, 
and then she sat down to while away as best 
she might the four mortal hours that remained 
of the journey. 

“We'll be an hour late to a certainty, 
mise!" the guard assared her; “the snow's 
that deep we can hardly get along, it’s a bad 
day for travelling.” 

Evidently other people were of his ; 
for Alice saw one party leave the and 
sliberately announce their intention of 
spending the night at York rather than ven- 
tare farther, instead of crowded platforms, 
hardly any passe appeared at the stations 
where they stop 

It grew dark, and the carriage lamp became 
asefal in other places than tunnels. 

Alice leant back in her corner, cramped 
and namb in every limb ; and at last, worn out 
by fatigue and grief, she fell asleep. 

When she awoke it was with the sensation 
that — happened. The train wad 
perfectly still, bat they were not at a station. 

Looking out, Alice could see nothing bat 
darkness. She was conscious of & 
shaken feeling as though she had been 
violently againgt the walle of the carriage. 

She put down the window and then she 
could distinguish the weloome sound of voices. 
Evidently something had happened, bat 
what? She was soon to know. The friendly 
guard flang open the door, a lamp in bis 
hand. 

“Don't be feightened, miss,” he said, 
kindly, ‘but there's an accident. We were 
go much behind time that the driver pat = 
steam, and, in the fog, he didn't see the siga 
was against bim, and we ran into a good 
train jastineidethetunnel. I'm atraid you 
a bit shaken, miss; ta’ be thankfal it’s 
worse, There’s a deal of harm done to 
front part of the train.” 

“ Aad where are we?” 
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«About two miles fron Dagley Bridge, a ' 


a little norsh of Grantham. Sit where 

are, mies, and I'll send someone to 

goon. What's in front of us is no sight 

oa; and strong man though he was, he 
shuddered at the thought. 

Left alone, Alice leant back wearily. There 
was no anxiety or eagerness to know the 
gorst at ber heart, only a kind of reatless 

that it was a pity she had not died 
this Christmas Eve, and someone whose life 
gas of value been spared. Would Captain 
Trafford hear of this accident? Would he 

her now, and be jast a little sorry for 
the hareh things he had said to her only 
yenterday ? Perhape—— 

She was aroused by the carriage door again 
opening ; but this time it was no rd who 

with a lamp. She found her hands 
suddenly in a warm, close pressure, 
snd a man’s voice cried reverently,— 

“Thank Heaven |" 

“Oaptain Tre ffucd—Jim.” 

She only breathed his name. Then, over- 
some with all the terrors of that dreadfal day, 
the fainted. 


Wher Alice came to herself she was lying 
on a horse-hair sofa in a quaint, homely room, 
which was really the bess parlour of the rail. 
way hotel at Dagley Bridge. A grave, elderly 
man was bending over her with an anxious 
face, and at a little diatance stood J m Traf- 
ford, with a look of agony on his kindly 


features, 

“Ah!” said the doctor, as Alice slowly 
opened her eyes, ‘‘she will do now. I oan 
ave her in your care while I go and look 
atter the other sufferers; there are plenty of 
people needing me to-night, unfortanately.”’ 

Lelit alone in the pleasant glow of the bright 
wood fire, Alice Ainelie raised her pansy-biue 
eyes to her lover's face, for he was her /over in 
wpite of all the cruel things he had said to her. 

“Am I dying? "’, 

"My darling, no," he oried, haskily, “ not 
it there is mercy in Heaven. You fainted 
from the shock of the accident, and the 

of that dreadfal journey." 

“Were you in the train?" 

"IToame to look fer you,” he said, simply. 
“You surely didn’t think I could rest, after 
pee, without knowing what had become 

you.” 


“Bat you were angry.” 

“I was very angry,” confessed Jim ; “ but, 
js a , I have repented of my harah- 
news = 3 ce I lost you.” 

“You you could never forgive me," 
said Alice, simply, ‘‘ and that you prayed you 

“ae my face again.” 


" Yes; and you nearly broke my heart.” 

MF pd cared too, dear—just a little?” 
‘ too much,” said the girl, brokenly, 

for you will never forgive me, All I told 


Wa Ss eeeeed is quite true: Tam not Miss 


For all answer, Jim opened his arms and 
rained the slight figure to his heart. 
Listen to me,” he cried, passionately. ‘I 
Sp care what your name is, my darling, 
er I love you with all my heart, 
‘ad that I shall never have any happiness 
tales you are my wife.” 
Bat—but Miss Ainslie?" avked the girl, 
& strange smile, 
have the strangest fancy, dear, about 
Alice Ainslie, Your writing is juss like hers, 
peti like her, have an Aunt Dorothy. 
the moment I firat saw you, you re. 
this ed me of someone, I never knew until 
Morning that it was of the little girl to 
I plighted my troth nine years ago.” 
Ph pel the corrected, and then blushed 
Ties eeaiea. seeing what her speech implied, 
Mi Whether you are Alice Ainslie or little 
‘#8 Ward, darling, you are my heart's bess 
easnre ; bat I own I shonld like to know 
¥ future wife's name. Are you—" 
T am Alice Ainslie,” ‘essed his sweet. 


heart. “Oh, Jim! what a muddle I have 
made of things.” 

Jim laughed; he really could noé help it. 

‘' All's well that ends well,” he said, cheer- 
fally. ‘ We were engsged long ago to please 
other people. Now remember, young lady, 
you have promised to night, of your own free 
will, to be my wife, and I mean to marry you 
as soon as ever I can get a ring and a house, 
In proof of which, Alice, please—kiss me!” 

Bhe blashed crimson, and would have 
turned.away, but Captain Trafford persisted. 

‘You owe it to me,” he said, gravely. 
“‘Jaat think of what you have made me 
suffer.’ 

And ag their lips met, it seemed to both 
that the last cloud rolled away from their 
happineas. 

“I have telegraphed to Mrs. Ward,” said 
Jim, presently, ‘‘and I am sure she will be 
here to-morrow. The dootor is an awfully 
good fellow, and has promised to put me up 
for the night. The worthy landlady, Mra. 
Hawkes, keep you in order.” 

Tae next morning Alice felt as well and 
strong as ever, and nothing would content her 
bat going to church with Jim; and so the old 
grey stone building welcomed two strangers to 
share in its Christmas worship, and there wae 





® special mention in the general thankegiving 
of two who desired to offer hearty thanks for 
great mercies vouchsafed to them. 

Oat into the December sunshin lighting 
up the anow like diamonds, back to the Boar's | 
Head, to find Mrs. Ward had arrived and was 
waiting to welcome them. 

The Christmas belli rang out their joyous 
peal as Alice was clasped in her aunt's arms, | 
and Jim wrung the dear old lady’s hand as he | 
received her sanction of the engagement made 
so long ago and ratified last night. 

It was the strangest Christmas ever spent 
by Jim or Alice, Mrs. Hawkes treated them 
to her best plam-pudding, and roasted a 
turkey in their honour. 

Aun! Dorothy presided at the feast with a 
sunny face, and Jim deolared he had never 
been so happy at Castle Vernon ag in shia 
homely parlour. 

**On, dear!” exclaimed Alice, as he spoke, 
“T had quite forgotten Sir Richard and Mrs. 
Macgregor. What will they say? Do you 
think they will ever forgive me, Jim?" 

“I think,” said Oaptain Trafford, “they 
love you already aa little Miss Ward, and they 
will be d ted with you for turning out to 
oo ep SS SCOR Es SP Pe ng 

0 ” 


And np a people don’s often behave as 
they are wished to de, Minnie and her father 
proved themeelves exceptions to the rule, for 
they welcomed Alice Ainslie with warm sffeo- 
tion, and assured her they always thought she 
was “ jast the wife for Jim,” even in the old 
days when she was little Mies Ward. 

Sic Thomas and Lady Ainslie were 
delighted; the Baronet gave Alics a handsome 
portion, and begged the young couple would 
consider the Grange as their chief home. 

As the three spinster sisters still preside 
over Oaatle Vernon, Jim's pretty wife prefers 
the Grange, where she is petted and cherished 
as a daughter of the house; bat Captain 
Trafford wanted a home of his own, s0 the 
young couple took a flat in Belgravia ; thongh, 
with constant visits to Hastings and Kiogs- 
leigh, they can hardly be said to “live” 
there. 

Nelly Fortesoue saw the perfect happiness 
that had dawned for her favourite friend, 
before in early spring she faded into sleep. 

Altice’s baby-daughter is called Helen, and 


some day her childish fingera will be taught to | y' 


strew flowers on the grave of her namesake in 
Kingeleigh churchyard. 

So the romance ended happily, and, as Jim 
Trafford declared, he was quite contented s0 
that he got his wife at Iast; bat he never 
denied that his pretty Alice had made of their 





affaira—ag she herself confessed—A Trnrisce 
Mopper ! 
[THE END.] 





Tce one inch and a half thick will supporé a 
man ; four inches thick will support cavalry ; 
five inches thick an 84 pound cannon; ten 
inches thick will support a multitude, and 
= inches thick will support a railroad- 

rain. 


Parenow’ cy is the term proposed fora study 
of the periods of blooming in flowers. In some 
parts of the world fl»wers appear with toier- 
able regularity—so much so that floral calen: 
dara have been based on the fact, and various 
flowers have been dedicated to saints’ and 
church festival days because of blooming at 
special fixed times. The snowdrop, for 
instance, is known in Oatholio countries as 
* Parification flower,” from its blooming on 
the 4th of February, the festival of the Pari- 
fication. Oar St. John's wort is so named 
from its first flowers opening on 8%, John's 
day ; and so of other flowers. There are, at 
times. a month of difference between one 
season and another, and sometimes a flower 
that blooms the earliest of all one year will be 
far behind others in another year. 


‘‘No animal that walke on four legs ia as 
big a fool as a wy says & sheep raiser. 
‘* We have to watch them every minute, and 
it vigilance is reléxed for an instant the entire 
flock is likely to practically commit suicide. 
In handling most animals some degree of 
self. help or intelligence can be relied on to aid 
the owner in saving their lives, but sheep seem 
to set deliberately to work to kill themeel ves. 
If caught in a storm on the plains they will 
dritt before the wind and die of cold and 
exposure rather than move a hundred yards 
to windward to obtain shelter in their corral. 
To drive sheep against the wind is absolutely 
impossible. I once lost over 1000 head 
beoause I could noi drive them to a corral 
not two hundred feet away. In the corral 
they are still more foolish. If a storm comes 
up they all move ‘down wind’ until stopped 
by the fence, Then begina the prosecding, so 
much dreaded by sheepmen, knownas ‘ piling.’ 
The sheep will climb over each other's backs 
until they are heaped up to ten feet high. OF 
course, all those at the bottom are smothered, 
Not one has sense enough to seek shelter under 
the lee of the fence, as a horse or a dog would 
do. Again, if a sheep geta into a quicksand, 
its fate teaches nothing to those that come 
immediately after, but the whole flock will 
follow ita leader to destruction. No more 
exasperatingly stupid brute than a sheep 
walks.” 


Tar Toms or Eve.—The Arabs claim that 
Eve's tomb is at Jiddah, the seaport of Meoca, 
The temple with a palm growing out of the 
solid stone roof—a curiosity which is of itself 
the wonder of the Orient—is supposed to 
mark the last resting: place of the firet woman. 
According to Arabian tradition, Eve measured 
over two hundred feet in height, which 
strangely coincides with an account of our 
firas parents written by a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences a few yeara 
ago, who also claimed a height of over two 
hundred feet for both of the tenants of the 
garden of Eden, Eve's tomb, which is in a 
graveyard surrounded with high white walls, 
which has not been opened for a single inter- 
ment for over a thousand years, is the shrine 
of thousands 4 Ishmaelites, who make 

Igrimages to the spot onse every seven 
=. his hemmed in on all sides by the 
tombs of departed sheiks and other worthiea 
who had lived out their days in that region of 
scorching sun and burning sande. Oa each 
ear,on Jane third, whioh is according to 
Arabian legends the anniversary cf the death 
of Abel, the doors of the temple, which form 
a canopy over this supposed tomb of our first 
mother, remain open all night, in epite of the 
keeper's efforts to close them. Terrible criss 
of anguish are said to emit from them, as 
though the memory of the first known tragedy 
still haunted the remains which blind 
superstition believes to be deposited there. 




















ral te 
[ane eaeet ee ee ~ = “Tae Geers, 
| Youxe Mormen: “Horrors! Here’s an| Prrurens Wire: “ Don't ae 
FACETIA. | account in the pat — . ons you think ourty 
co he paper of a woman who sold {| needs'a composing dranelt ; 
— iher baby for ten centa”’ Youny Father Sr: Noy quiteee eee 


Evenrtatsa is free when it is given awsy, 
except @ bride. 

Wut the Castom-Honse offiser may be a} 
seizer, he is not necessarily a Roman, | 

A MAN may be lantern. jawed and yet his face 
may never'lightup, 

A man’s sine ate his creditors, and like them 
they are sure to find him out, 

A voa will stfck’to his deunken master, but 
he will not drink whisky with hin. 

Tr you don’t wan't to bs robbed of your go0d 
name, do not have it painted on your 
umbrella, 

Lire is very short; bat it doean’t seem so. 
when a fellow is waiting for am overdue: train: 
at a country railway-station. 

‘' Szvena iavportadt steps quickly taken,” 
marainredéd the young man when the girl's 
father helped him down the front-door steps. 

Smoxetess powdsr' means death to that old 
familiar expression. ‘He died with the 
smoking revolver clatched in hie right hand.” 

A conresponpent inquires; ‘‘ How oan. I sell 
the age of a horse?'’ If you are anxious to 
sell the beast don't tell it at all. 

Miprev: “ What would you do if you had 
® voice ike mine?” ‘I should be-very oare- 
fal not to overwork it.” 

Taz man who..feels around in the dark 
for a door, and getean arm on each side of it, 
occupies the tinte of a recerdidg angel fally 
filve minutes, 

Rossy: “ How'did the Sphinx getthe credit 
for being so'wiee, papa?" Me. Notriw: “ By 
keeping hie mot#h shut for three thousand 
years,’ 

“ Mizran,”’ she whi . Sayly, ns ste gave 
him ew goodwight’kiss. ‘ Yes, of cdursed do,” 
he blurted, ‘‘and I hope I'll miss pa every 
time I come here this winter.” 

Tramp (to, farmer); ‘' Does yotir dog Ike 
sicangera?’’ Farmer (renssurinuly): ‘ Yea, 
come on; Towser never refased.to eat one 
yes.” 

Somenopy eays—and-nobody will donbd the 
trath of she statement—that it is aurea deal 
better to say-leas than half what you think 
than te thial only. half whats you say. 

“Yow say the chicken sovp isn't geo? 
Why, I toldthe ook how to makeit, Por. 
haps she didn’t catch the idea.” ‘‘ No, 1 think 
it was the chicken she didn’t catch."’ 

A suRewp confeotioner has tavgh? his parrot 
to say * Pretty creature" fo every lnfy who 
enters his shop, and his business ie'rapidly 
increasing, 

‘On, you ave-a very cléver man.” *‘' So! 
then you have read my last book?" ‘ Yes; 
bat for all that I hold to the opinion I had 
before of you.” 

It's strange about.a men and a pistol whea 
he’s got. it pointed:at you. You want the 
man to go off, bat you don’t want the pistol 
to. 


Ccstomen (in @ restadrant): ‘ See here, 
waiter; I've found @ batten in thic-aslad”’ 
Waiter: “ Toat is ail zight; air’; ivia: pare of 
the dressing.’ 

Rracos Exove: ‘' Daaghter, a girl should 
never throw hervelf at@ young ina.’ * Wiry, 
mamwa?” “ Bevauee givlvare asaaily very 
inacotrate fn their aim,” 

Mas, Cvmso: ‘ George; déar, how oan ‘you 
tell the porvon mashrooms front the hurtitews 
ones?” Cameo; “If you get poisoned it's 
the poison muetroome,”” 

Mn. Spooney (slipping ring on her finger): 
‘' Does it please you?” Mita. Dash: “ Yes, 
indeed; I'm never so happy as when I Raven 
new engsgement ring." 

‘Toras are three men of note,” rentarked 
Dooghier: Viokman.to a friend. ‘ Who. are 
they?” “QOne.is @ re another is a 
maeician, and she third is a money tender,” 


wearit;): “ Perhaps it was teething.” 

‘Waat was Nero’s greatest’ sct of crusity?” | 
atkelt the teacher’of the clasa in history, | 
“Playing the fiddle,” waa the prompt re- 
sponee, and the tezcher'Ist it go at that. 

Witutna to dohis-best. “ Johany,” said the 
pretty teacher, ‘‘ what ig a kiss?” ‘I can’t 
exactly put it in words,” returned the boy, 
#5 bat if yer really wanser know, I can’ show 
yer.’ 

Sue: ‘Did you hear about young Tonsp.- 


kyne?” He; ‘'No. What?” She; ‘ Took 
up @ and. blew hia brains out last 
night!" He: “Must have been a mighty 
good shot,"’ 


“Tv strikes me, my dear,’ said he; sarcasti 
cally, se the cries of the baby arose-abeve the 
lailaby she was trying to sing to-is, ‘ that 
your voice is something of «a Jonah <i) is 
swallowed up by @ waak”’ 

Miss Enruvstiew: “ What a noble fellow 
Mr. Blank, the poet; is! He jast lives on hiv 
thoughts.” Mr. Oynious: ‘‘I don's doubt it. 
He looke as though he were accustomed toa 
pretty weak diet," 

Critic (to'artisi): “ Don’t you think that 
modern table is out of place in an encient 
picture?"’ Painter of the picture: “ They 
had modern tables in them days av well os 
now.” 

** Dapres,” said the old grey. headed. teacher, 
‘‘T am sorry to confess it, but I'd rath@r have 
five young men from the high school than one 
of you.” ‘So wonld we, teacher,’ wae the 
genoral reply, 

Sropariss: “I haverail my clothes maze 
by K: flxowshi, a: Polish tailor, “Poles made 
the. bead. tailors im: the-world.’’ Snively : 
“ Nonsense | It's a.fact,. The needleia trae to 
the Pole, you know.” 

“Tr's nuacoantable,”” he said, as he stood 
om the scales, afters walk on thebeaoh, ‘' I've 
gained five pounds in one hour!" “ Have 
you emptied the sand out of your shoes?’ she 


‘Ts that Harry’ Soribbler'awriting, Kitts?" 
asked Sybil, “ Yes, I'm engayed to hit, you 
know,” anuwered Kitty. ‘Ot oonrse, I wag 
engaged to him lies ewmmer,” ‘ The dear 
boy! I wonder who he'll eventually marry ?"’ 

‘‘Stioxer is getting. fo be quite o soclety 
man. He'tella me that he slways makes it a 
point to be among the firat nighters at the 
theatre.” “ Yes; Sticker owns a billboard, I 
understand.” 

“T proxe my mother's heart when T tricd 
to obey her.” ‘How was that?” “ Why, sho 
told me not to mafry for money, but to marry 
where money was. So I married a girl in the 
mint.” 

“Farra cure?” ‘an old Isdy repeated 
revently, on being sold that this wae ttc latest 
form of intelleotual revelry prevalent. *' Well, 
I'm glad if they are ‘getting their faith onred. 
I'm sttre they needit,” 

Vrs. Otpnor: “ On, you nesdn’s talk, John, 
You weré*bound to ‘have mie. You can't say 
that Dever ran after you.” Oldboy: ‘ Very 
true, Maria; and the trap never rune after the 
mouse, bat it gathers him in all the same,” 

Yooxa Bamwr (pouting): “ Here we bsve 
only been married two days, Clarence, and 
you're scolding me already!'’ Hosbend: “I 
Know, my dear; but just think how loog I 
have heen waiting for the chance!” 

‘Dean Me. Prettyman, do help me, I am 
msking w colfedtion of coins of the year of my 
birth,” said a pudhing Jady of & certain age. 
“ Alas! my dear madam,” he'replied, ' those 
sacient coinages are getting so dreadfally 
rare.” 

Brown (at the hotel): This may be a first- 
c’ass botel, but I tel! you thas I can get a 
better meal in a third class reettarant any cay 
inthe week, Fogg: Seems more like home 





to you,eh? Well, well, there’s something in 
that, 





levsnegs?” Printer: ' No; quiterhe comtrane: 
He want's a composing stick, and he'lbgary 
if he don't stop his monkey tricks atrshony 
notice | ’ 

‘Yas, the ceremony has been pe 
and John and Mary are one," nee 
which one?” ‘ Well,” replied (he fathoriep 
the oot “from what I know ‘of 
mother, I should exy—bnd, ab’! , 
cores,” F J cad 


Prov. Werrttpust (a few yearg 
‘Good morning. Mr. Tiller. Aaything ia af 
lineto.day. I have brought my balloony and 
explosives along.” Mr, Tifler (Avmestoan 
farnfer): “ Well, I danno. What's the price 
of rain now 2?” 

Too many buts (in the gloaming)}; Al 
Da Bois (fondly ): deere fe Tees wolten 
you mine, bat—but——” Sweet gicl (aofily) : 
‘Well, dear?" A Da, B. (nesitatingls): “{ 
love you fondly, buat——" 8, G@ (igily) : Al 
if you please, cease being.a goat.and talk lke 
& man,” 

Autor (of ‘new play in far Wente 
soestre): ‘* Hark! What's that queer noise? " 
Western Mavager: ‘Comes fzom~ the 
audience.” “Eb, ia that their» style: of 
a ag My ite’ the’ olioking of 
revolvers. I thin y are getting 5 
call for the author.” a 

‘| Wren I marry I shall tryto be sare of one 
thing, and that is, that I have a womenol 
sense.’ “ You ntean & women of prodenceand 
forethought, with fine perc: psfons andia ‘mow: 


ledge ‘of Kaman nature?” “ Yes, thavsdt, 
exaotly,” ‘* But they are jasithe ones wlio 
never marry.” 

“You say your husband hae tried to sto 
sticking, bus can’s?” “Yes “Wh 
doesn’ he try an ocean tT’ “What 


good ‘would thas do him?” ‘ft’ might ov 
him, I have a friend who went on an'doean 
voyage, and the first day xt sea he gave op 
everything.” 

Porrtry, a wexed nivustache, mystery, long 
bair, and a sweet tenor voice, wif ofven make 
a woman feel ag if there was ‘only ‘a’sheet of 
tissue paper between Heaven and herself ; bat 
it isthe man with a wart on hie nose, and ix 
figares' im his‘bank balance who wits her'and 
makes her happy ever afserward. 

“Ir waa Mr, Beanx-Yanx, wasn’t it, who 
said that woman wat orewted’sfter man; and 
so'she was only an afterrhough¥, anyway?’ 
asked Payilis, ‘ Yes,” and Marjorie qut 
smited at her, and said thas iv wae & uriver- 
sally admitted fact that second vhoughts were 
the beat, 

Hunter: “I have travelled extensively, and 
have met fierce animals of every kind, aad to 
my thking she ove aipss to bs drended is tho 
wild boar.” Mutter: “ a res my penn 
surely ; bat in my experiends, 
to be fexred is the tame bore, who mlerall 
his anditora wild,” 

“ Axp so you're married, Bridget?” 
mum,” ‘And whatd busbar 
“ An’ shdre, mut, he is‘ 
“A railtoad. director? 
portant position. Are you quite sare 
thas?” ‘An’ faith an’ doeen"t*hé he 
day at the railroad direvtitig peopte to 


oars?” 4 
“How do you do, Miss Browntene’s they 
tell me you have mere vere 5 
er—at what ‘time do the 
your place?” said’‘he, “ Tite trains go thre 
minutes before I —_ get R.. rae 
at other times during ’ 
Miss Brownstone, ——s who had ot ye 
been broken in to catch train’. 
Rev. — ——— Toe Fad pee 
the evils of card-playirg t 
por Me “Ag I was eaying, I amin cousin 
Perrot (interrupting eagerly): “ we ?< 
are in donbt, play tramps! 
member of ‘that family has ‘been i pare 
count for the parret’s uttersmte to 


faction of the pastor. 


“ Yes, 
ado?” 
raitroad director.” 


im- 
Tost's a bat is 
all 
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‘i genig 
nb shorg 


ghee were 
ively, and 
d,and to 
ded is the 
creature, 
Hill more 
myer all 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue cost of making a £1,000 bank-note is 
Jess than ® penny. 

THe Etppress of Jepan ie quite musical and 
playa tite koto. 

Tree are about four yarde of very clous 
sewing in & lady's ten. button glove. 

Posris. is the most popular colour juat ‘as 
present, ond looks best in & faced cloth, 

Prensof Engtand are free:from arrest for 
debt, as being the Queen's hereditary coun- 
cellord, 

Tux Emperer Williara has, desided: to oon. 
struct two’enormous dry dcoke at Kiel, ata 
cost of fifteen million marks, 

Esco year about £10000 is expended in 
sprinkling the streets of London with sand, 
to prevent the horces slipping. 

Tne Emperor William does not: entrust the 
censorship of plays to any. Lord Chamberlain, 
He uses the scissors himself end uses them 


freely. 

Tir Doke and Dochesa’ot Teck are now 
seitled.at. White Lodge, Richmond Pazk, 
which will be their headquarters for the 
winter, 

Emenitys are fast coming back ito favour, 
aod. will. perbaps. be the. moat. fashionable 
stones, with the cxoeption of diamendy, of 
course, this winter, 

Ty musical circles there is a growing 
opposition to the ‘‘envore, fend,’ who 
is slways-cure to make his appearanee at 
concerte, 


Ty Paria they have revived tke old plan.of 
olesning the teeth with medicated sil; and 
litde ivory reels, sometimes inlaid with gold 
and tilvery,; are a familiar item» 'ol-w lady's 
toilet-ta bie, 

Tae Queen wilh preceed to the Contisens, 
according to present arrangements; atthe end 
of March, and is to remain abroad ‘for nearly 
six'weeks, Her Majesty isto gofirst to either 
Florence or Aixles Basins for a stay of 
between three-and four weeks, and will return 
home through Germany.: 

Accorpine to.a writer ina Néw York paper, 
the. days of slim, statuesque. girls are nearly 
diigudepediets soachubonginests onsasiog 

pose’ tie to take her iD Be0' 
the attention, the admiration, and 4he » ffection 
of the sterner sex, 

_ A rmtapina ornament for @ drawing, room 
is sapposed t0 be & bird in concord-or contras’ 
withthe leading tones ; 80 thatvanybody onthe 
bout fora new parrot, macaw, or covkutoo is 

itely requested. to be. quite sure that. ita, 
colouring. will suit. the carpet, cheic,andtable- 
Coverd nearita stand, 

Tat latest-Americen invention is to carry 
pent. op gas in your pocket, in the shape of a 
patented torch, about. six inches Jong, and 
madeof a seoret-compesision thoroughly per- 
meated-with«gas, When lighted these sticks 
give off'a large odcoutleas flame whidh burns. 
for shont-haif-an-hour. 

A vornen fortunate enough to possess, & 
daughter should avoid'two ( anverougextrames 
in fe adornment—:be shonld neither 
dress her too ol@ nor yes. too young, Yoath 
is alwaya—-beantitel, and its delieaey, its 
harmony, and ina. colourisg may easily 
be @ by an unbecoming gown or 
killed, as the arsiats term it, by too. bright a 
colour, 

Tue biggest roby in the world is found in 

Czar of Russia's crown, which haw ‘the 
distinotion. of being, she. finest ever worn by 
Any sovereign. In shape it resembles 

lshO p's mitre, and on its crest is a cross 
COmpozed of five superb diamonds, which 
Support ihe “biggest” ruby. A foliated 

» COmposed of eleven magnificent dia- 
aa supporta this cross, and on each side 

the arch is 8 hoop of thirty.eight pearls, 
Whioh thers is none bandsomer in thé 





STATISTICS, 


Tu heat of the globe increases’ one depree 
for every 80 fest in depth, 

Tue average Great Northern express takes 
Imin. 1520. to cover a mile, 

Tsnez huodred British steamersand sailiog 
vessels are lost at sew yearly, 

Ovrr the whole of the various colliérics 
throughout India. for the twelve’ months end- 
ing March 31, 1891, there were 17. fatal acoi. 
dents, 56 serions accidents, ard 182 minor 
casualties, 

Four and a half millions were added tothe 
amount standing to the oredit of the depori- 
tors.in the Savings Banks of tha Post Office 
last year, the total on the. 3leh December, 
1890, being £67634000. The amonnt of 
intereat orediied to depositors was £1 553 000. 
The total number of*ccounts opsmat the-end 
= year wae 4 827 314, or 319 505 more then 
» 1889, 





GEMS. 


Tuy are never sions that are sccompanied 
with noble thonghte. 

Looxta for flowers without therne ia one of 
the best ways in the world of fooling your time 
away. 

Cuitpren think not of what is past, nor 
whast is to come, but enjoy the present time, 
which few of ua-de, 

Men bonefif the» causs: ‘of’ Honesty and 
sincerity of speech ng with gentle. 
ness, calmness, snd courtesy all that may be 
brought forward in opposition to their views 
or in criticism of .theiz. .condaos. Thos in 
many ways may what they esteem evil be 
turned into good; or rather the real truth 
that is in it may be gathered and developed, 
while the cheff will. by the same process, be 
blown away. ‘' There.issome sul-of.goodness 
in things evil would. men.cl err ugly distill it 
ous.” 


‘ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ae 


In boiling meat for soup use ‘coli water to 
extract the jaices; but if the meat is wanted 
for itself alone, put it into boiling water. 

Deticary .Céxe:—Two cops: of powdered 
auger, three-quartera-of a cup. of. butter, two 
and: one-balt cups’of flour, three quarters of a 
cup of sweet milk, whites-of six eggs, two-tea- 
spoontols of baking powder, Ffavour with 
rose or vanilla. Bake ina round Ibafone hour, 
and frost, 

Amentcan Antivicut Cire. —Plase ina keg 
ten gelions of cold wuter, seven pounds brown 
sugar, querter pound tartaric acitl, the juide of 
ot two pounde'of ‘apples boiled ‘and streined, 
quarter ounce yeast. It keeps best wivhont 
the yeast. ond is fitJor use.inmdayoréwo. I 
give this receipt, as for real cider there iseno) 
apples.at present. Is must be made whenthe; 
apples are joss rips.” 

Barr Sreax Pdpprsc.—Six cunses. flour, ; 
three ounces suet, pinch salty one ead half 
teaspoonful baking powder. Make, all this 
into-a paste: with icoldo'water, Take cff « 
small ‘bit. and ‘roll it’ rond°to ‘make a 4id. 
Then roll the remainder into-a round scone. 
Grease the inside of a emall bowl, stick in the: 





scone all round,.and make it neat aud amooth. 


Then tekeone. pound of steak and.one mutton 
kidney, out them all in thin: s'ices, aud dip! 
them in a little flour mixed with one teaspoon. 

fal of asit and a litte pepper. Fill ‘the dish: 
with this, and fillis'‘mp. wish water to near the 
top.’ Wettheedges all-round, pot on the lid, 

and fastenit*othewereddes, Cover with 


‘greased paper; pee it’ in\a pot with a: little 


Water, puts lid’slosely‘on'the'pot, ard steam) 


wo and. bslf ‘hoary, Ons: inch of water is 


enough. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuer are féw people who are not at tines 
annoyed by a twitching of the muscles of the 
eye. This is @.. Cangereignsl indivating 
| sbuee of the organe or extreme fatigue of the 
| whole syetens, and the remedy is perfest_resd, 
If this fails. to restore, an oculist.chould he 
coneu!ted. : 


Tux old penalty standing sgainst's. German 
coldfer oresilor of the standing army or nevy 
who left the fatherland was-a firrevot ‘two 
hondred marks, or forty @ays’ imprisonment, 
That has now been raised to one thoneazd 
marks’ fine, or imprisonment for four 
months, 


Weitz paper. is. being used. fcr.dcezens of © 
purpores formerly movopelised iby. wood .or 
even a. harder material, such as reibway-car- 
riage wheels, boxes, barrels; tubs;:paids, and so 
forth, wood israpidly driving other ingredients 
to the wall in the mannfactnre’ ci nearby all 
the cheaper grades of paper. 


Tue latest malady, which has been called 
etubroiderer’s cramp, seems to be something 
after the nature of writers’ cramp, and on 
only be removed by perfect ress ant cure. The 
elaborate altar cloths, etoles, and vestmente, 
the embroidering of which-has become quite 
craze, are, of course, acccuntabie for it. 


Tr is impossible to stand*or bréenthe aright if 
the feet-sre-pinched, When copreot posture 
and breathing are interfered with, the cirouls- 
tiomisa , and deleterious substances’ in 
the blood tend to make'the complexion bad. 
This-is one of the many ‘evils of tight shosa. 
To be well shod has a marked influence’ on 
cartisge: The feet symbolize the body in'their 
way #8 roudh as do the hands: 

An imperial deoree haw been issucd in Ger. 
many, forbidding the mannofactore ond ssleof 
mechines for-producing artificial c: ffee berns, 
as contravening the food law. These beans 
are not intended to supply by themselves a 
beverage which, from similarity of tavte or 
effect, might form a substitute for cx ffese, but 
to be used in trade for mixing withthe genuine 
article, 

Lazy men might find happy ebiding, places 
On the sixteen thousand islands which dot the 
sea between the Island of Madsgarcar'and the 
coast of India. Only about six hundred of 
them are inhabited, The cil isso fruit- 
fol that any man can live and enpport bis 
family om one of these islknds fora whole 
year at an expence of not more than twenty- 
five daye’ Jabour. Only the scantiest clothes 
are work. 

Ir hss been claimed that the seeds taken 
from ancient Egyptian tombs are‘oupable of 
growth, bot proof of the claim’ is lacking. It 
bas been demonstrated, however, that seeds of 
&® very great age are capsble of developmensé. 
Raspberries have been raised from seed taken 
from the stomach of 2 man who. died during 

the-time of the Emperor Hadrian, who reigned 
in the second century of curera. Think of it, 
> seed ‘springing into new life efter lying 
qorvnrant'sixte en’ centuries | 

* Votarug,” of which nothing bas been 
heard for. some three or four. years, bas jost 
come into notice again. Not thatits students 
have increased in.nomber, or that.it bas been 
found: to anewer all the requirements) of a 
universal language; on the contrary, it ‘is ‘ite 
‘inadequacy that bas bronghs:is- to remem- 
brance-again, so to’speak, for ite ocmpsrative 
failure as & cOmmon tongue bas incucéd an 
ingesious philogiss to invent another 
‘* onivercallavgnage,” whiohy if cre maybe 
permitted a Hibernianiem; is tobe used 
chit fly forrcorrespondence, tis to-consist of 
numbers, which will. be ‘the sen in all 
lavgnages for: certaim words: A dictionary 
will be compiled ‘and ‘by its ‘aid°it is nrain- 
tained that » numerical letter oan thug be 





read by a Otinese, Frerchman, Pole or 
Portuguese without any study, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. Gcover.—We do not undertake to solve pro- 
portion sums. 

Fotty.—It there are children the widow takes cn> 
third of the property and the children the rest. 

Lapprs.—He must he for three years at less‘ in a 
shop where “‘ engines are made and repaired, 

Constawr Reaprer.—Report the case to the police. 
The party who got the watch {s guilty of fraud. 

Butirvs.—The three latest general elections tock plase 
in April, 1880, in December, 1885, and In July, 1886. 

Barpesmarp.—Banns are not published when not'ces 
are posted at the reg!s‘rara’ office. 

Igworant.—The name St. John is usually pronounced 
as if spelled ‘‘ Sinjin.” 

Bo-Peer.—The London foundered In the Bay of Biscay 
on 11th January, 1865. 

Mottire.—Female warders are in attendance on fema'e 
prisoners awaltiog trial. 

Ouerw.—The Malaran forests, from whonce comes 
gutta-percha, are rapidly being demolished. 

Aw Apureen —Mademe Adelina Patt! was born at 
Madrid, 9th april, 1843. 

Duptry.—Dndley town is in Worcestershire. Dudley 
Caatle is In Staff 

¥. T.—Drill-'nstcuctors who reside cuteide of barracks 
can vote, but not men in barracks. 

Drerraction.—The patient is not Mable for damage 
done by his child eight y2ars eld. 

Bavoz.—Our wars with the S'khs of the Punjaub 
began fn 1845 and eaded in 1849. 

J. J.—A lodger’s go-ds of any kind may be detained 
for non-payment of reat. 

Constant Inqurrer.—The City of London !s supposed 
to be the most populous city in the world. 

Ortrzey.—Birmicgham fs a by Royal Charter. It 
has not got either a pishop or por be hy = 

A. B_ C.—Imperial Federation League, 30, Charles- 
street, Borkeley-square, London, W. 

Gzor.—It is not absolutely necessary to use a wodding- 
ting to comp"ete a legal marriage ceremony. 

A Barr eatin presents are the separate prope rt 
of the wife, and may be treated as such. 7 

G. Conprz —The Decearei Wife's S'ster Bfli has 
several times parssd the Commons but been r.jocted 
by the Lords, 

Surrzrner —It troubled with headache, try the simul- 
Someone epgreaiias of hot water to the fest and back of 

nec 


Sonny Tarep.—" Breaking a child's will” is an 
utterly wrong proceeding. What ovght to be done is to 
direct, strengtben, and develop it wissly. 

Dazsr axp Joan.—Married couples over sixty years 
of age are to live together in workhovus s, if 
they wish to do so. 


Tom's Dartnve.—The Second Battalion Scottish Rifles 
are at Lacknow, They are not under orders for 
home or yet, as far as we can ascertain. 

X Y. Z.—It the wife leaves her home and refus+s to 
return, her husband is not responaible for her mainten- 
ance. 


Awxroos Irquinen —No werd as yet of the return of 
the Seottiah Rifles from Bengal. Should not expect it 
this year. 

Sim Pare. —An apprentice can only claim the pay 
| in the ship—that is, the rates the crew signed 
or. 


Wandrarn.—The dnty on watches sent in‘o Canada Is 
25 per cent. ad volorem -that is, if the watch fs worth 
24, duty 20s. 


Lrrres Morner —A child of thirteen who has 
the fourth standard can leave school, and can work full 


Jory. — Whitaker's Almanack a reliable publicatton, de- 
ag that wild dack are protected under the game 
awe. 


Comstawce Canrw.—We do not give addresses. 
$2 Se Landes . It can now be scen at any free 
rary. 


Jack's Dantiwo. —The Dreadnought sia the Mediter- 
ranean eommivsion at present 1 is not known when 
she will return. 


Lanprorp.—Yes, ff there fs no 
trary; bot the tenant romains 
damages to property. 

W. D.—Whether at land or sea, the nationality of the 
Tather decides the nationality of the child. In the case 
you specify the children would be English. 


T. L.—We fear you have no remedy but to leave the 
foie. If the two houses are owned the same land- 
lord, speak to him about it. 


Mavcarice —The births of the United Kirgiom for th» 
three months ended September 29 were 280,657, and the 
deaths 150 353. 


Pararot —Q wen Victorfa’s firat obild was a daughter, 


mow the Dowager German E oprese (P aya); 
the Prince of Wales is her cocun’s cand. ae eee 


ent to the con- 
ble for rent and 








VaeTrrian —The carrot is probably the most nourish- 
ing and wholesome of all the commoner vegetables ; 
only hurtfal when eaten raw. 


L. 8. B —Lord Boaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were 
the British plenipotentiaries at the Berlin Congress ia 
1878, after the Ries)-Turkish war, 


Fasnioy.—There is no chanc3 of hoo0p3 coming fn ; the 
tendency is the other way. Skirts aro beiog t'ghtened 
instead of distended. 


Oxaree —The line " For men must work and women 
must weep” is from Oharles Kingsley’s baliad of ‘‘ The 
Three Fishers.” 


Broxex or By — for egies egal 
marriage cannot be brought against a person er 
twenty-one years of age. 

Geamuar —Eadeavour is prop>rly a verb, but there 
ts a loose use of {t asa moun which has the sanction of 


M. P.—We ara sorry not to be able to supply you with 
the information you requtre ourselves, but if you writs 
to the Emigration Inquiry Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, trey will answer any questions on the subject. 

Inexz.—The fee pild is entirely a private affair 
betweon her and those who engage her. Of course it 
varies with circumstatc»s. We can only refer you to 
the promoters of her concerts. 


Coma.—Marrlages contracted in France between an 
Eaglishman and Frenchwoman are legal tn Eogland if 
legal in France. You must therefore make sure that the 
legal conditions have been satisfied in France. 


THE LITTLE CRAVE. 


‘tTn's only a Iittle grave.” they sald, 

** Only just a child that's d 48 

And so they carelesely turned away 

From the mound the spade had made that day. 
ah, they did not know how ¢ceep a shaie 

That little grave in our home had made. 


I know the coffin was narrow and small, 
Ons yard would have served for sn amyl; pall, 
And one man fn his arms could have borne away 


arling 
Boneath that little cc ffia li 


I knew that a mother had stood that day 
With folded hands by that form of olay ; 
‘Souan the a peeense ~~ ad lid 
’Neath $ 
And I knew hes need cheek and brow 
Were almost as white as her baby's no v. 


I knew that some were hid away— 

The orfmson frocks wrappings gay, 

The little sock and half--vorn shoe, 

The cap ae and st $ 

An em its covers ‘ 

se Silicon the tate ol Gao emits Gast. 

"Tis a little grave, but oh, beware! 

= ee ee there ; 
ye, perhaps, in coming 

May see, like her, binding tears, 

How much of light, how much cf joy, 

Is buried with an only boy! 


Bos —The seal is covered with hair very much as a 
young calf fs, but in preparing the fur for ladtes’ wear 
all the coarse outer hair is removed, and {t is the close, 
soft, under hair that is seen in jackets and paletots. 


Swirptep.—Margarine cannot be sold excopt in a 
with the name of the article printed upon it !n 
characters. A dealer who fails to do this incurs & 


. A—Bread per quartern losf wss as bigh as 
1s. 10}4. for fonr in the year 1800; at 1« 344, fn 
1810; and 1s. 9} 1.fm 1812 Since 1814 it has not been 
over ls., though it was 11}4. in 1846 and egain in 1847, 


Sxowonor.—If the hirer breaks the agreement by 
non-payment, certainly the owner can retake possession, 
as the machine is not yours until you have patd the 
oe. amonnt, Can you not come to rome terms with 


Waaturct.—If the man never really had any morey 
in the bank, or at least such a sum as would entitle him 
to issue a cheque against it, then he fs guilty of fraad 
when he does so, and must be dealt wit accordiogly. 
State the facts to the police, - 


Reovutar Scascaser.—l. The light blue is Camtriige 
and the dark biue is Oxford. If you mean the colours 
of the ‘' degree hoods” we must refer you to Whitaker 
The lst would be too long for quotation here. 2. fne 
th of August, 1871, was oa a Friday. 


Queen or Diamonps.—Diamonds perfectly free of 
colour are sald to be of the first water, and are most 
valued. Those of a t rose tint are also highly 
and next to se green-tinted stones are 
considered the b:st. 

to aidr-ss a bishop 


Tawonamcs —It is customary 

(woff agans included) ss ‘‘My Lord.” In writing or 

ig of a bishop the name of the sce is commonly 
used ; but it is ble to speak or write of Bishop 
So and So, using the prelate’s family name. 

Disputart —"' Spoon fuls,’’ and not “‘ spoons*nl,” is the 
TatinweittsdinGor iid’ “Sad ue yong rote 
nm mida young gen 
man it he would say “ windsf sll” inatead of “ wind /a/!s," 
and waters’a'l” toetead of * wate: falls.” 


Lon 


i 








In A Pickce —Imposs'ble to aay. Taese loans ; 
a’ vays a matter of private arrangement, and thetr fo 
depend upon the spectal ctroumstances of each case, It 
is a dear way of getting money, always, and in fact fa ro 
disadvantageous that we should not think of regon;. 
mending ‘t to anyone, 


B. B.—If notice is given on ths 24th of 4 
expires on the 24:h of the month folowne nt 
leaving, the girl may be required to the 
at day's work, thongh she should be free ty 
retora home or reach her future situation in roasonab'; 


Tattter. —R>smemb r Carlyle's declaration, « 
is ailvern, but silence fs golden;” and aR as 
isconic ‘' Aye keep something to yoursel’ you wouldns 
ge to ony.” Toora is no greater fault in bu dnesy 
a all kinds than that of being over-communics- 
ve. 


ite name from a monastery built by © 
son of Clovis. 


A Youna Covrtz.—The notice requirad for 
house should always be a matter ‘oaien rtm by 
house at a “‘ yearly rent,” to be paid 


market 

lealers exist rather to fica 

-_— 4 a to provide one for sellers, 

canno' dealt w’ profitably. Advertise your 
collection, and se9 hes come tyr ak. 

Pexpciexity.—A pawnbroker is bound to deliver th 
pledge to any person who produces the ticket and claims 
to redeem the same; but as to transmission of the 
pledge through ths post that must bo a matter if 
srrangement. You had better write to the pawnbroker 
and explain what you want done. 

Drvx Jeunes Ficixs.—1 A gentleman so thoroughly 
coguisant of the laws of etiquette should know that be 
can only become acqua'nted with the ladies through 
acquaiatance of theirs. Why not try and get an totre- 
duction through one of the “boys”? 2. We never 

the handwriting. In this 


back at markets, wearing a regimental jacket 
and bonnet, and cffsring a kies and a guinea as bounty 
to all who joined. 


are r ;it 
any oy ne 
destination of vessel, where your friend is likely to 
arrive probably at the end of January. 


Oxavpr.—The Atlantic tlegraph cables are lald on 
what is known as the ‘‘Telegraph Plateau,” a ridge 
four hundred miles wide and from two to two- 


Lizwy.—A pet squirrel should be kept in a cxg? st 
least four feet high and stx feet long, or large enough 
for a good-sized boy to ge* into, fitted with perches I'k» 
the branches of trees, and a neat little box into whieh 1 
can creep to have a qutet sleep. Cara should be taken 
to have this clean, and the food box = 
which should be of glass, shou'd be kept c’es0 oo 
pay RE Fg 
hickory nuts, maonds, 

alzo like milk, and will eat bread and milk wit 
pleasure. Adopt these snggesttons, and your pets ¥ 
perhaps, get over the trou referred to. 





Tax Lowpon RrapsK, Post-tree. Three-naitpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Act Back Numeers, Parts and VoLumss are tn print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
860 & 861, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; Post-free, 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LVIL., boun 
in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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